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N A PERSONAL TRINITY. 

space for it can be found in 
your paper, and, discern in it nothing objec- 
tionable, you wal nfer a favor by admitting 
this commuhications—in answer to the remarks 
ef “‘Charch,”’ im ibe Recorder of the 2lst inst. 
—to a place in your columns : 

I would say, first of all, that I do not under- 
take to hold wp Unitarianism. I never endeavor 
to uphold the truth, but think myself fortu nate 
if | can find trath to stand upon, that it may up- 
hold me. {a examining the statements of 
Charch, I endeavored, if I do not deceive my- 
self, not to compare them with the views of the 
denomination to which I belong, but to compare 

















THE RECORD 


Mr. Eprror, 


stracted ; if it can be shown that the substance 
is a correlative of the quality, my objection is 
answered. But this has not been shown. 

Bat one writer says his idea of substance is 
derived from consciousness. My ideas of sub- 
stance are also derived from consciousness ; and 
Iam happy to see that we are beginning to 
meet, on one point at least. He defines con- 
sciousness to be ‘that knowledge of his own ex- 
istence, nature or properties, and acts, which 
every being has.’ We are well satisfied, for 
the present, with this definition, and are willing 
to pass over the word being, as we suppose it 
means person. Now, of what does a man have 
knowledge as to his existence, his nature, prop- 
erties or acts '—When he thinks, he knows that 
he thinks, and has knowledge of his thought, 
and of himself as thinker. When he wills, he 
has knowledge of the yolition and of himself as 
a free agent, capable of producing volitions. 
He says J think, Zwill. And so of uny act he 
produces, for he always recognises the act (if he 
be conscious) and himself as the author of the 
act. But he has knowledge of his own exist- 
ence, nature and properties, only so far as they 
are manifested in his acts. [If man is conscious 
of anything inert, of anything which is not 
manifested in acts, that fact of consciousness has 
never fallen under my particular notice, and 
Church would confer a favor by drawing my at- 





them with what I know of truth. I think Iam per- 
fectly ready to abandon Unitarianism, the moment 
the doctrine of the Trinity can be proved from 
Scripture and reason. I trust, therefore, that 
Church, if he sees fit to carry this discussion 
any further, will confine himself in future to the 
matter in hand, and not attempt to make me re- 
sponsible for all that has ever been said by Uni- | 
tarians. Chureh tells me that 1 am at issue 
with Channing and Ware: I am sorry to be at is- 
sue with these great lights of the Church; bat it 
has been my custom, in thinking and writing, 
to endeavor to conform my views to the trath, | 
rather than to those of the great men who have | 
written on the matters under my consideration. 
If my views correspond with those of the lights 
of the world, J rejoice that I have their testimo- 
ny; if they differ, I know of no ultimate appeal 


tention toit.] Man, therefore, in consciousness, 
knows his acts, and himself as the author of 
those acts—in short, man is conscious both of 
himself, and of his own acts. Now the acts are 
not substance, so we cannot say that man is con- 
scious of substance when he is conscious of his 
acts only. But when is man conscious of sub- 
stance! Evidently when je is conscious of 
himself. It is himself, therefore, that is the 
substance revealed in consciousness. Now how 
is man revealed to himself in consciousness? 
Evidently as active force, as cause; for man 
knows himself only so far as he is revealed to 
himself in his acts. This self, which is the sub- 
stance, is the very person which says I. Itis I 
that am conscious ot myself as a person, as an 
existing substance. The sabstance, therefore, 
that is revealed in consciousness, is the very per- 








except to the facts in the case. 


“a 


son that is conscious; and when we attribute 


2 I do not fully understand the statements substance to any outward object, it is because 


of Church, and the fault is not mine, but his ;/ of a train of reasoning. Thus, the activities of 
for while I understand all the words he uses, I | the various inanimate beings of nature operate 
discern among them several that seem to possess /upon us from without, and we say there must 
many distinct meanings; and Charch fails to | be « force, a cause for those activities ; for we 


specify which of those meanings are to be ap- | 


plied to the words as he uses them. Thus, in| 
the remarks immediately under consideration | 
(those of the 21st inst.,) he evideatly considers | 
the term being to be identical in signification— | 
for all common purposes, at least—with the | 


for when I denied any such iden-| 


term person ; 


tity in signification, he says ‘‘he found me la- 
boring to sustain assertions, odviously erroneous, 
by the fullest professions, &c.** If, then, it be | 
an ‘‘obvious etror’’ to suppose that dezng means | 
one thing, while person means another, aod a 


recognise within ourselves a cause fo: our own 
activity, and attribute a like cause to outward 
objects, reasoning from analogy. When we 
grow older, we eliminate consciousness and 
will, from our idea of the substances of inani- 


| mate beings, because they do not reveal them- 


selves to us as persons. Bat children and sava- 
ges, find it very difficult to draw the distinction 
between personal and impersonal beings or ex- 
istences, and speak often of inanimate objects as 
living, and of themselves in the third person. 
From all this, we discern that the idea of sub- 


different thing, it must be an obvious truth, | Stance revealed in consciousness, is identical 


aecording to him, that being and person means | 
one and the same thing. Bat in the first article 
of Church (that of the Recorder for August | 


12th,) he affirms that God is one Bang, and yet 





that he exists as chree persons. But how, if the | 
words person and Being mean the same thing, | 
can God exist in three persons, and not exist in 
three beings? how can there be a unity of being, 
and a triplicity of persons, when the terms per- | 
son and being—as he uses them—are identical | 
in signification? Ido not wish to be hyper- | 
critical, but 1 find myself unable to see the full | 
bearing of Church's theory, for the very reason | 
of this (to me) ambiguity of terms. I do not | 
see why Charch oses the word ‘‘being”’ at all. 
And I am perfectly serious when I say that his 
use of the word is altogether novel to me, 
although I have read as much theology and 
philosophy as most young men. He says in- 
deed, that ‘‘the conception of the nature of a 
Being is not to be applied to God without some | 
change ;”’ and this we readily admit, for God is | 
infinite, while all other beings are finite; bat we 
cannot see how the term one being, which is 
equivalent to one person, when applied to men 
or angels, and which really means one person, 
in his own acceptation of words, should become, 
when applied to God, equivalent to three per- 
sons. \n short we do not see his right to extend 
and ‘‘limt’’ the meaning of the word Person. 


Furthermore—Church may be correct when 
he says that Dr. Channing, Dr Ware, and other 
Unitarians, use the terms being and person as 
synonymous ; but the passages he quotes to 
prove his assertion, prove only that these writers 
maintained that every person must be a being, 
but not at all that every being must be a person. 
We doubt whether we are at issue with these 
writers in the signification given to terms. 
Will the correspondent of the Recorder be so 
good as to mention the volume and page of the 
Works of Channing, Ware and Norton, io 
which the words are used as he says, that we 
Inay examine the connection? But let me not 
be misunderstood in my remarks in relation to 
\be word being ; 1 do not insist that Charch shall 
use \he word as I define it; I desire merely that 
he shod give his own definition to it, so that 
we may 4\\se able to fix ome meaning to the 


word throughow this discussion, and thus under- 
stand each other. 


3. The objections “Church to my remarks 
on his doctrine of substance do not hold. He 


has not defined substance, it is \rue, but from his 
speaking of it, ‘tas a basis for Properties,” it is 
tolerably evident that his doctrine 4, to that 
matter, coincides with the general Philosophy of 
New England. [| affirmed before, and I afirm, 





with the idea of self; and that the substance is 
the person itself; only we cut this idea down, 
when we apply it to alien and dead bodies, by 
depriving it of the elements of consciousness 


land will. 


Let us now, with the correspondent of the 
Recorder, apply the idea of substance, as it is 
revealedin human consciousness, to the Divine 
Being. The Divine Substance is the Divine 
Person itself. But Charch says, ‘‘In the Di- 
vine Being, three intelligences, three capacities of 


consciousness, emotion, will, §c., are all connect- | 


ed with the same substance. . . . . To 
each of these classes of faculties, we give the 
name of person.” Let the reader meditate upon 
this statement and this definition. Here we 
have one substance as a ground to three per- 
sons, but that substance, if the foregoing reason- 
ing be correct, is itself found w be a Person ; 
we have, therefore, a Trinity which consists of 
one fundamental person, who is a ground to 
three other persons, making four in all—a state- 


| ment of the doctrine which is inadmissible. For 


is not a doctrine of the Trinity that involves 


four persons, ‘‘monstrous ?”’ W. B, G. 





—— . 


WHOM HE LOVETH HE CHASTENETH- 


Take care, Christian! whatever you meet with 
in your way, that you forget not your Father. 
When the proud and wealthy rush by in tri- 
umph, while you are poor and in sorrow, hear 
the voice of your Father saying, **My son! had 
I loved them, I should have corrected them too. 
I give them up to the ways of their own hearts : 
but to my children, if I give sorrow, it is that I 
may lead them toa crown of glory that fadeth 
not away.” [Cecil. 





NINE THOUSAND LIVES SAVED. 


It is stated, on good authority, that the lives 
of Nihe Thousand People were saved by the 
donations of provisione in the Macedonia. This 
simple fact is stated in some half dozen lines, 
which are huddled away among a crowd of 
items, in ‘the columns of a newspaper press. 
Nine Thousand Lives Saved!—Had the same 
number of lives of Mexicans been taken by gun- 
powder and cannon ball, we should have colamn 
after column, letter piled upon letter, giving the 
details of the bloody transaction, overflowing 
with rejoicing, and set off with the usual flour- 
ishes—‘*Glortous Victories—American Arms 
Triumphant— Our Soldiers Covered with Glory--- 
Nine Thousand Mezicans Slaughtered, &c. 

[Nat. Era. 





SOMETHING BETTER THAN HAPPINESS. 


There are many immeasurable affections of 
our nature, besides that which makes our kio- 
dred dear :—the yearning for truth, the delight 





now, that if such a substance does really exist, 
no mortal man could know it; and if no man 
could know of its existence, no man could affirm 
its existence ;—and a doctrine which is built up 
on an existence whereof nv man can affirm that 
it bas any real being, is built up on a founda- 
tion that has already vanished away. My mean- 
ing was not, as he says, that things cacnot be 
distinct if they are correlatives, that is, where 
one cannot exist without the other; for 1 know 
very well that there can be no act of seeing 
where there is no light, and yet light and the 
act of seeing are distinct. My argument was, 


that the qualities being abstracted, all was ab- 


in beauty, the veneration for excellence, the 


\\igh ambition of conscience ever pressing for- 


ward, yet unable to attain—these also live with- 
in us, and strive anceasingly in noble hearts; 
and there is an inner and a viewless sorrow, @ 
Spontaneous weeping of these infinite desires, 
whence the highest order of faith and devotion 
will be found to spring ; so much so, that no one 
can even think of Christ, visibly social and 
cheerful as he was, without the belief of a secret 
sadness, that might be over-heard in his solitary 
prayers, Those who make the end of existence 
to consist of happiness may try to conceal so 
perplexing a fact, and may draw pictures of the 
exceeding pleasantness of religion: but human 
nature, trained in the school of Christianity, 
throws away, as false, the delineation of piety 





| hears ine. 


in the disguise of Hebe, and declares that there 
is something higher far than piness; that 
thought, which is ever full of care and trouble, 
is better far; that all trae and disinterested af- 
fection, which often is called to mourn, 1s better 
still; that the devoted allegiatice of conscience 
to duty and toGod—which ever has in it more 
of penitence than of joy—is noblest of all. If 
happiness means the satisfaction of desire (and 
I can conceive no other definition), then there 
is necessarily something greater— viz.: religion, 
which implies constant yearnigg and aspiration, 
and therefure non-satisfaction of desire. In 
truth, that which is deemed the happiest period 
of life must pass away, before we can sink into 
the deep secrets of faith and hope. ‘The primi- 
tive gladness of childhood is that of a bounded 
and limited existence, which earnestly wishes 
for nothing that exceeds the dimensions of pos- 
sibility—of a human paradise, about whose en- 
closure line no inquiry is made ; and through 
sorrow and the seuse of sin, we must issue from 
those peaceful gates, and make pilgrimage amid 
the thistle and the thorn, instead of the blossom 
and the rose; and lie pantiog on the dust, in- 
stead of sleeping on the green sward of life, be- 
fore we learn, through mortal weakness, our 
immortal strength, and feel in the exile of the 
earth the shelter of the skies, [Rev. James 
Martineau. 





MORNING AND EVENING. 


When we rise, fresh and vigorous in the 
morning, the world seems fresh too, and we 
think shall never be tired of business or 
pleasure ; but by the time the evening is come, 
we find ourselves heartily so; we quit all our 
enjoyments readily and gladly; we retire willingly 
into a little cell ; we lie down in darkness, and 
resign ourselves to the arm of sleep, with per- 
fect satisfaction and complacency. Apply this 
to youth and old age—life and death. 

[Bishop Horne. 





SOLEMN SCENES THAT WILL COME 


The time that is past, when you look back 
upon it, appears as if it were nothing; and you 
may believe from this, that the time which is to 
come, will come as quickly, and appear as little, 
and as unworthy to be suffered to tempt you 
away from eternity by its pleasures, which are 
but for a season, as the period of your life that 
is already gone. The very moment of your 
final farewell, if you are not previously cut short 
by death, which isa very possible thing, that 
moment will come, and old age will come, and 





the dying bed will come, and the last look you 
shall ever cast upoo relations will come, and the | 
agony of the parting breath will come, and the} 
time that you will be stretched a lifeless corpse | 
before the eyes of your weeping relations will 
come, and the coffin that is to enclose you will 
come, and that hour when the company assem- 
bled to carry you to the church-yard wil! come, 





and the throwing in of earth upon it, all—all 
will come on every lividg creature who now} 
Yes, and the day of reckoning will | 
come. To-day, then, while itis called to-day, | 
harden not your hearts, seeing that now is the | 
only accepted time, that you can count upon, 
and that now is the day of salvation. 
[Dr. Chalmers. 





THE NECESSITY OF SUFFERING. 


It was one of the truest sayings of one of the 
sweetest Christian poets that ever wrote, 


“The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown,” 





It is God's will and way to make his children 
perfect through suffering. Even the great Cap- | 
tain of our salvation had to be sealed with the | 
sacred seal of suffering. In the language of the | 
quaint old hyma, so full of genuime religious 
experience, 

‘*Christ leads us through no darker way 
Than he went through before; 

He that into God’s kingdom comes, 
Must enter by that door. 


Why should I complain 
Of want or distress ; 

Temptation or pain; 
He told me no less. 


The heirs of salvation, 
I know by his word, 
Through much tribulation 
Mast follow their Lora.’’ 


**You have entered the ship with Christ, 
(said Luther to his friend John, of Hesse,) you 
have entered the ship with Christ; what do you 
look for? fiae weather! Rather expect winds, 
tempests and waves to cover the vessel, till she 
begins to sink. ‘This is the baptism with which 
you must first be baptized ; aud then the calm 
will follow upon your awakening with Christ, 
and imploring his help ; fot sometimes he will 
appear to sleep for a season.” 


“« Tis sorrow teaches us the truth of things, 
Which have been hid beneath the crown of flowers 
That gladness wears.”’ 


[ Evangelist. 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SOUTHERN 
(ENGLISH) UNITARIAN SOCIETY. 


[From the London Inquirer .] 


The annual meeting of the Southern Unita- 
rian Society was held at Lewes, on Wednes- 
day, September 1st, 

Rev. S. Wood in the chair. 

Rev. Edmund Kell observed, that some per- 
sons labor under the hallucination that societies 
such as that they were this day met together to 
promote had done their work. They think that 
the controversy between Unitarians and Trini- 
tarians is exhausted, and that the Unitarians, 
having obtained the victory, they had only to 
repose on the laurels which they, or rather their 
fathers had won, and to remain passive for the 
future. If such persons would descend from 
their region of romance, to dweil among the 
suber realities of life, they would perceive that 
such a victory exists only in their own imagina- 
tion, and that a wide field of operation lies open 
before us. Seattered up and down the kingdom, 
there might be two hundred and fifty Unitarian 
congregations ; but, in our smaller towns, how 
scanty was sometimes the attendance ; and, in 
our larger, there was rarely more than one chap- 
el, whilst, in some towns, there was no chapel 
at all. The Trinitarians, especially the mem- 
bers of the Established Church, present every- 
where a firm and almost impenetrable front, and 
Unitarians are often exposed to mach public and 
private obloquy, increased perhaps by the indif- 
ference and |atitudinarianism of some of their 
own friends. It is true that symptoms of a re- 
laxation of doctrine appear both among the In- 
dependents and Baptists, and some ministers of 
their communion have lately joined our ranks; but 
this had been produced by controversy, and by 
the perception that the texts of Scripture on 
which they had relied for the «support of their 
doctrine were capable of a Unitarian interpreta- 
tion. He did not mean to recommend that they 
should always be harping on controversy, either 
from the pulpit or from the press, for he believ- 
ed that their doctrines were principally promo- 
ted by the inculcation of personal holiness, and 
the practice of piety and benevolence ; but he 
was not the less sure that controversy, especial- 
ly the comparing of Scripture with Scripture, 
was essential to their progress, and that, if they 
neglected it, they would no longer retain the 


ed their destination, he should say that they were 
just ripe for increased usefulness. 2% 
Dr. Sapuer stated as one reason for rejoicing 
at being present, that he was a native of this 
county; but it was an additional pleasure to 
meet a number of Unitarian Christians, with 
whose 1eligious views and feelings he could so 
heartily sympathize, especially as he believed 
we might stimulate and encourage one another, 
and do something for truth and goodness and 
man’s highest welfare, without falling inio eith- 
er of the two snares which beset all associative 
efforts to do good—he meant sectarianism, or 
the love of party instead of truth—and proselyt- 
ism, or the desire of extending the boundaries of 
our sect, instead of promoting for its own sake 
what we deem true and right and beautiful. 
There is much cause for rejoicing in our present 
social pusition. Let us glance beyond the 
boundaries of our owd body. Unitarians—in 
the fulness of their exemplication of the glori- 
ous doctrine of civil and religious liberty all the 
world over—deelare, and very properly too, that 
what they want is; “Hotto bring about a blind 
conformity to-treir own faith, but to make men 
intelligent and thougitful, and strong in duty. 
Now look at the Church of England. Have we 
not there more of what we want than there ever 
was before! Tharks to the Puseyite move- 
ment, the progress which the members of the 
Church have made in knowledge and inquiry, 
and, he must add, philanthrophic exertion, has 
been” great almost beyond example; and he had 
no hesitation in saying, that at the present time 
a religious literature is growing up, of which 
the nation may reasonably be proud. Nor are 
the Orthodox Dissenters far behind. They have 
been reading Channing and Dewey, and a 
change has come over the spirit of their writ- 
ings. In their Magazines and Reviews they 
talk about a new and more faithful translation 
of the sacred Scriptures; they are not unwil- 
ling to upen the beautiful and elevating page of 
Nature, to learn therefrom those lessons of 
wisdom and of piety, which are in such perfect 
harmony with the teachings of Jesus Christ ; 
and they are beginning to see that the’ Mosaic 
account of what is commosly termed the Fall of 
Man, may be allegorical, and may yet be more 
instructive and useful than it was when in its 
literal interpretation it cortradicted science and 
common sense and itself. There is indeed on all 
hands a tendency to more enlarged and enlight- 
ened general views ; and where that is the case, 
he could not but take coarage—he could not 
doubt that enlarged and enlightened religioue 
views, and enlarged and enlightened religious 
practises, would soon follow ; and that we 
shoald find haman improvement, religious and 
moral as weil as intellectual, like the flowing 
tide, moving steadily and surely, though imper- 
ceptibly, onward, till light, love and freedom 
should cover the earth. If, however, he re- 


| joiced when he looked beyond the limits of our 
| own body, not less did he rejoice when he turn- 


ed to ourselves. Not that our chapels are over- 
flowing, not that our numbers are rapidly in- 
creasing ; but there are reasons for rejoicing be- 
sides full chapels and increasing numbers; he 
rejoiced because he believed there was more en- 
ergy, vitality among us than there had been— 
more generous Christian resolve and achieve- 
ment. Weare not even sow dving anything 
tike all we might and ought to do; but we ate 
making progress, and we must not forget that 
pecerese is the next best thing to perfection, 

Ye are doing more in the way of Sunday 
schools and domestic missions; he hoped we 
were awaking to the claims of the young of our 
own congregations ; he believed that in all great 
movements we were taking a more earnest and 
active and efficient part. “He could not agree with 
those who are for making no efforts to increase 
our numbers , but what he cared about most of 
all was, that those of us that there are, should 
be great and good men. Better is it to belong 
to a denomination of fifty,every one of whom real- 
ly dedicates his soul to God and to high and holy 
pursuits, than to a denomination of fifty thous- 


ed. Itis not so mach how many we are that we 
have to look to, as what we are. “Let us only do 
our duty, speak out and live out the truth that 
has been vouchsafed to us, and we may safely 

leave the rest © God. We have met together 
to-day to promote the trath, and the exemplifi- 
cation of the truth in men’s lives,—let us see 
that we go home with earnest purposes and in- 
vigorated hearts. He would not say as soime 
do, that one way to promote what we deem 
truth, is never to preach about it; he would not 
say with others, that the best way to promote 
truth is not to preach about errors; but he 
would state what seemed to him a much better 
method, and at the same time a very simple one, 
—to be upright, honest, and manly with oar 
thoughts as well as in our actions, expressing 
our Convictions with a truthful boldness and free- 
dom,—with this great end and no other in view, 
that if they have aught of good in them, others 
as well as ourselves may have the benefit. He 
did not like manazement in spreading the truth ; 
one devised this, another that, plan; one said 
you must not hart people’s prejudices ; anoth- 
et, you must not travel inthe old paths; he 
would only say, let every one speak fearlessly 
of truths and errors out of the fullness of an en 

larged and generous heart. There is another 
way of spreading the truth, quite as straight- 
foward and quite as important. A more poeti- 
eal line can searcely be found than that of the 
Psalmist (marred unfortunately in our common 
translation) where he says of day and night— 
‘They have neither speech nor language, yet is 
their voice heard.’’ He (Dr. S.) would apply 
this beautiful imagery to ourselves. There 
are many of us who are neither eloquent speak- 
ers nor gifted writers, who may nevertheless 
make heard far and wide the voice of a life de- 
voted to great and godlike interests. And this, 
after all, he believed to be the most powerful 
method of promoting Unitarian Christianity. 
The Sermon on the Mount is excellent and 
beautiful ; but the Sermon on the Mount exem- 
plified in the life of Christ is better. The learn- 
ed dissertation on the grand doctriaes of revela- 
tion is a welcome and valuable work; the elo- 
quent discourse anfolding ennobling views of 
Divine truth gladdens while it elevates and ani- 
mates our souls; but even mote admirable still 
is Unitarian Christianity, when embodied in our 
labors for the young, the ignorant, the wretch- 
ed, and the depraved. Dr. Sadler concluded by 
exhorting those who could, to use their tongues 
and their pens, and all to be as careful to let the 
voice of a holy and philanthropic life be heard, 
as if the world had listened to and read a hun- 
dred times, what God has written in our hearts. 





HON- WADDY THOMPSON ON THE MEXICAN 
WAR. 


This gentleman has recently made a speech at 
Charleston, S. C., on the Mexican War, and 
the following is from a report of it in the 
Charleston Courier. We think that though a 
‘*prophet of evil,’’ he will prove a True proph- 
et in the matters of which he speaks. The re- 
sults will certainly show that ‘*he that digged 
the pit, hath fallen into it;’’ that the South, 
which drew us into the war, will suffer the most 
from it, and their miserable hopes of gain be 
4 sappointed. 


He liked not to be a prophet of evil, but he 
had a deep and settled conviction of the impoli- 
ey of this whole Mexican war. He prayed fer- 
venily for favorable results, but he was but a 
coward who was wilfully blind to the signs of 
the times. He would answer for it, such was 
the squandering of treasure in this unhappy war, 





ground on which they at present stood. So far 





from such societies as theirs having accomplish- 


that $3,000,000 would not pay South Caroli- 


and, if they are cold and Jazy and narrow-mind- | 


he verily believed $ 100,000,000 would not cov- 
er its cost to the nation, besides the priceless 
outpouring of our blood like water. It was with 
pride le regarded the part borne in the contest 
by Suuth Carolina; and he felt it to be mon- 
strous,and his indignativa kindled at the thoaght, 
that even our soldiers, whose valor and blood 
should add new territory to the Union, were to 
be denied an equal participation in the benefits 
of conquest—the privilege of settling on their 
bounty lands with their own property and insti- 
tutions, 

He would not wilfully mislead the meeting ; 
but this conquest, this extension of territory, 
was not to enure to our benefit. 
in politics as in war, to count on the weakness 
or want of firmness of the enemy ; and he. be- 
lieved « fatal mistake had been committed in the 
prosecution of the present war with an inade- 
quate force. He believed the North would not 
recede from their position. Ten States, with 
votes enough to control the popular branch of 
Congress, and to elect a President of the United 
States, had taken their arrogant and insulting 
stand ; and they were daily gaining strength. 
Last year, 300,000 foreigners landed on our 
shores, not 2,000 of whom settled in the South, 
the rest spreading over the North and West, 
with imported sentiments hostile to our welfare. 
With Oregon and the expected accession of 
Mexican territory, added to the present non- 
slaveholding States, the number of free States 
would be ultimately numerous and strong enough 
to amend the Constitution and overthrow the in- 
stitutions of the South. There was'a remedy for 
the evil, however. It was, to acquire no more 
territory. We already had territory enough, 
vacant territory, to swell hereafter with a myri- 
ad population. Did he, like the seer of old, 
stand on the summit of Pisgah, and see a new 
Canaan—a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and siudded with gold mines, inviting the en- 
trance of our people—still would he reject it, if 
it would set our children at war, and to cutting 
each other’s throats. But he knew the territory 
in question to be no promised land—nay, to be 
comparatively of little value—being at an aver- 
age distance of 500 miies from the coast, rising 
alinost immediately into precipitous mountains— 
the Rio Grande, too, being a shallow, rocky, 
shoaly river, like our Saluda. Nor could it 
avail us anything inthe way of indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, fur Spanish and Mexican 
grants would of course be reserved in the treaty 
of cession, or we would, in common honesty, be 
obliged to respect them. ‘The population, too, 
would be a worthless and troublesome one ; ac- 
customed to rebellion, and unaccustomed to 
work; some 100,000 or 200,000 Roman Catho- 
lic Indian voters: some 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 
of people to keep in order. Instead of getting, 
as some imagined, land without people, it would 
be just the reverse—we would get people with- 
out land. Besides all this, he would stake his 
life that no part of the territory could or would 
be occupied by slaveholders. He would consent 
to be gibbeted, or, if dead, thut his bones should 








| 








be dug up and made manure of, if ever a slave- 


part of which will be slaveholding territory, un- 
der the compact of annexation, having the Rio 
Grande for its boundary, and a reasonable mar- 
gin where necessary. 





THINGS THAT PERTAIN TO OUR NATIONAL 
WELFARE. 

[From Rev. Dr. Busheell’s Discourse on “Barbarism 
the first Danger.’’} 

First of all, we must not despair. There is 
no cause for despair. Dark as the picture is 
that | have given, I do not, for one, suffer a mis- 
giving thought. In many portions of the field, 


It was as false | was put into the State Prison in solitary confine- 
ment under sentence of death. 
is from the Report of the Physician of the Prison, 
Dr. Phelps, as contained in the Burlington, Vt., 
Free Press of Oct. 29th. It may throw some 
light on the question discussed at so many meet- 
ings of the Prison Discipline Society, respecting 
the Philadelphia and the Auburn sysiems;—and 
perhaps on still another question, the exchange 
of death on the scaffold for solitary a 
* 


for life. 


being peculiar, requires some remark. 

been in confinement nearly four years, excl 

for the whole of that period from society, exer- 
cise, and nearly from light. 
both body and mind sunk together; he came to 
prison a stout, athletic man, in the prime of life, 
all his activities in full exercise from strong pas- 
sions and impulses, and frumthe day that the 
dour of his civil grave closed upon him, his course 
was directly downwards to that physical one, the 
lot of all. 
man ia general, of whom it is said, it is given to 
him once to die; but the unfortunate Clifford met 
with a double death, an intellectual and a phys- 
ical death. 


this man for the whole period of his sojourn in 
this place, and I can speak without any hesita- 
tion of the change he underwent. 
when he came here, was unimpaired; he gen- 
erally admitted his guilt to me, but thought him- 
self justified. 
few months, to get some influence from abroad 
used in his behalf. 
by the law he woald of necessity be executed at 
the end of the year from the passing of his sen- 
tence, but. such an interpretation was given to 
the law, (then recently passed,) that the Gover- 
nor did not feel himself compelled to issue the 
warrant for execution. 
ed he began to have raving turns; would be 
noisy, abusive and violent, so much so as to 
make it necessary to chain him. 
this would pass off, and he would become. man- 
ageable and orderly. 
haunted with the idea that he was unlawfully 
confined—he could not understand why he had 
|not been hanged at the time he expected to have 
! _| been hung, or why he should still remain in con- 
| holding State were formed out of any portion of  finement; the idea of unjust detention (as he con- 
|it. We should be satisfied with ‘Texas, every | sidered it) would lead him continually into fits of 
violence and insane rage. 
scanty furniture of his narrow cell would be de- 
stroyed, and his clothes would suffer the same 
fate. 


Reason, which now began to shine uansteadily, 
showed him that such a life, a *‘death in life,’’ 


ignominious form. 





the crisis is already past. In others it soon will 


the parts already secure, brings an accession of 


selves out, therefore, upon home missions as the 
first and sublimest christian duty which the age 


lays upon us, 





EFFECTS OF SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 
_ Some three or four years ago, the Legislature 
of Vermunt passed a law that persons convicted 
of murder should be confined solitarily for the 
period of one year, after which they should be 
subject toexecution by direction of the Governor. 
Insaccordance with this law, Evcene Cuirrorp 


The following 


The case of this man, who died April 15, 1847, 


Thus situated, 


His case furnishes an exception to 


It has been my duty to watch the health of 
His intellect, 


He even sought at times, fora 


It was then supposed that 


After the year had pass- 


In a few days, 


Soon after this, he was 


At such times, the 


Next to this, succeeded a wish to be hang. 


was less desirable than death, even in its most 
I have still in my possession 
adocument which ished me to forward to 
the Governor, in which he begs him to order his 
execution. 

At this period there were great changes in 
his feelings, from deep despondency to corres- 
ponding high exaltation of spirits,—a gloomy 
silence was sacceeded by laughter continuing 
for hours; he could however give as little rea- 


even the wind and waves of human passion 
obey it? What other engine of social 


its virtue? Since it appeared, many boasted 
plans of amelioration have been tried and failed ; 
many copes of jurisprudence have arisen, ‘and 
ran their course, and expired. Empire after 
empire have been launched on thetide of time, 
and gone down, leaving no trace on the waters. 
But this book is still gy boner doing good— 
leavening society with its holy princtples— 
cheering the sorrowful with its consolations---- 
strengthening the tempted—encouraging the 
penitent—calming the troubled  spirit---and 
smoothing the pillow of death. Can such a book 
be the offspring of human genius? Does not 
the vastness of iis effects demonstrate the ex- 
cellency of the power to be of God ! 





THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


The Edinburgh Witness has a powerful arti- 
cle on the elements which are to come into cul- 
lision in the impending revolution, in which the 
editor enunciates the views ef a philosophic 
mind. He thinks that Europe is approaching a 
terrible convulsion, and that when the catastro- 
phe comes, ‘‘It will affect society to its very 
foundation, altering or abolishing the entire of 


J its present frame-work.” ‘On the continent, 


everything is changing ; but nothing is mending. 
The change, slow at first, now proceeds ata 
fearfully accelerated rate. A few years more 
and the terrible goal to which this progress 
tends, will assuredly be reached. The change 
already accomplished is of a most decided and 
marked kind.’’ The old Europe—that which 
our fathers knew—has disappeared. The poli- 
tics of the continent—we mean of its masses---- 
are now fiercely democratic. The doctrines re- 
garding equality, so prevalent in France before 
the Revolution—and the growth of which in 
Europe was checked by the atrocities which ac- 
companied that great out-break—have again ap- 
peared, and are taking root and flourishing far 
beyond. the limits of France. The whole conti- 
nent—Russia, perhaps, excepted----is, in this re- 
spect, rapidly becoming French. Everything 
portends that the age of monarchy is drawing to 
a close ; but it by no means follows that the age 
of despotism will expire with it. Mobs can play 
the tyrant as well as Kings. 

‘And what is the religion of the Continent? 
lt is Pantheism. ‘Lhere is ne Sabbath, there 
is no Bible: there is neither public adoration, 
nor secret devotion ; there is, in short, no trace 
of Christianity, save a few usages which tradi- 
tion has handed down, and a few phrases which 
survive to our day, but which are no-ways con- 
nected in the minds of the people with any one 
doctrine of Revelation. We can scarce even 
call the Continent Popish. The frame-work of 
Popery still stands there----ihose strongholds 
which that terrible superstition erected in the 
days of its power, from which to awe the world. 
The chains and dungeons it prepared for the 
mind are still to be seen; but the poor prisoner 
has escaped, though, perhaps, to fall into just 
as gloomy adungeon. No one can visit the 
Continent without being impressed with the 
conviction that Popery is there effete, that infi- 
delity has stabbed it under the fifth rib, and that, 
though life may struggle in the extremities, the 
heart has been reached.’’ 

In the number of the Westminster and For- 
engn Quarterly Review just published, there is 
a very interesting article on the part Russia is 
likely to play in the coalition that is to shake the 
old world. That Empire is rapidly rising in 
power, and gaining a preponderating influence 
in the affairs of Europe, which threatens to des- 
troy the balance which diplomacy so anxiously 
strives to preserve. Russia, says Schnitzler, 
‘**Is a world in itself. Its extent is more than 
ten times that of France. In Asia it is prolong- 
ed without interruption over another tertitorial 





son for his mirth as his sadness. With these 


surface forming a third of that division of the 


aid and a more preponderant weight of influence. | Changes there would be an occasional admixture | globe. In European Russia there are vast tracts 


be. And every new State, or section added ~ 


Of the new regwas, we may say that Vermont, | 
Western New York, and a part of Ohio, are al- | 
ready gained, aud are now side by side with us, | 


sure, in like manner, of all the States this side | 
of the Mississippi, aod then the eritical point is, | 
in my estimation, past. Much will remain to be | 
done; but the result will be sure: For when | 


once the vast region this side of the Mississippi \of his life he was very unsteady in his eating, | 
is seen to be ascending with us into order and several times going without for four or even six 


christian refinement, the regions beyond will | 
scarcely be able to drag themselves down into 
avarchy. The die of our destiny is cast. See- | 


o A j 
heroic devotion. It must bea faint heart that} 


that be not enough to sustain our courage, we 
ate worthy of no such cause as this. 

And what next! We must get rid, if possi- 
ble, I answer, of slavery. It aggravates every | 
bad tendency we suffer. We cannot, as Amer- | 
ican christiaus, be at peace with it longer. 
forgetting the moderation that belongs to every 
just cause, we must lilt our voices against it, and 
must not desist from all proper means to secure 
its removal, till the work is done. 

We must also return, as soon as possible, to a 
condition of peace, and maintain it, as the only 
hope of moral and social progress in our country. 
War is the proper work only of barbarians—the 
bane, therefore, of all social order and virtue. 
Even New England itself, as 1 have shown you, | 
came ‘near sinking into a fatal debauchery of | 
character in the wars she encountered. Fora 
war exasperates all the evils incident to emigra- 
tion, postpones all settled habits and turns al! 
sobriety to madness, 

If something could be done to civilize the man- 
ners of American politics, to abate the rudeness 
of political animosities, to establish candor and 
courtesy and dignity of feeling between opposing 
parties and their leaders, it would greatly expe- 
dite the progress of refinement in our people. 
And | know of no more ready or proper expedi- 
ent, than for every christian man to look at the 
most interior merits of every cause or question, 
and stand ready to support the right, bear what 
name it may. 

Be it also understood that the soorer we have 
tailroads and telegraphs spinning into the wilder- 
ness, and setting the remotest hamlets iu connec- 
tion and close proximity with the east, the more 
Certain itis that light, good ‘manners and chris- 
tian refinement, will become universally diffused. 
For when the emigrant settlements of Minesota 
or of Oregon feel that they are just in the suburbs 
of Boston, it is nearly the same thing, in fact, as 
if they actually were. 

Education, too, is another ane yet more sacred 
interest, which we are to favor and promote by 
every reasonable means. Colleges are a greut 
and pressing want; but we want only a few. 
Indeed we have enough already for the next 
twenty years, if only they were fully organized 
and sufficiently endowed. Subordinate schools, 
aud especially rudimeotal schools, are a much 
more pressing waut; but these, in order to have 
any value, must be created and supported princi- 

ally by the people for whose benefit they exist. 

‘he most, therefore, which can be done is to 
stimulate the demand for such schools in every 
convenient mmaner. 

This brings me to speak, last of all, of that 
which is really the chief, the all-important work, 
viz: to provide a talented and educated body of 
christian teachers, and keep them pressing into 
the wilderness, as far as emigration itself can go. 
These mixing with the families, and entering 
into their new struggles, will stimulate the de- 
mand for instruction, assist in the founding of 


} 








of ihe old idea of unlawful detentiun. 
ishment, with the inteation of starving himself, | 


helping us to support the dowaward pressure of | #4 in this way 10 escape from a life that had 
the emigrant masses. We have only to make become intolerable to himself. Oa one occasion, 


ing then the momentous perils that hang about | C°°spiracy against his life, and that poison was 
us, let them only quicken us to a more fixed and |Cootvaually administered to him in his food. 


cannot bear up, in a struggle so evidently tem- | operating upon him and ‘‘buraing him in his 
porary. Nothing is more certain than that, if | bowels,” an idea, so far as I have observed, pe- 
we deserve to triumph, we shall triumph; and if | Cliar in some degree to insanity from derange- 


ivoices also called him names, such as “ dirty 


Not |! 





schools and academies, and become the guardians 


The next change was a refusal to take nour- 


he continued to fast eight or ten days, but prom- 
ised to eat again upon our making preparations 
to administer food by the stomach-pump, and for 
a time kept his promise. But in the last year 


days in succession. 
About a year and a half before he died, he 
ecame possessed of the idea that there was a 


There was also an idea of supernatural agencies 


ment of the digestive organs. Supernatural 


blackguard,’’ and others equally disrespeciful, 
| could never learn that any illusion was made 
by these imaginary voices to his guilt. Indeed 
never saw any feelings of remorse or penitence 
for the murder of his wife or child. In the last 
year he became less and less communicative, 
until he would not speak at all, and for the last 
few months preceding his dissolution, he did 
not speak to any one, or make any vocal sound 
when alone except once, a few hours before he 
breathed his last, and then only a word or two 
in reply to some question relative to the pains he 
seemed to be suffering. Such was the intellect- 
ual death of Cliffurd. 

The passions to which he had always surren- 
dered his reasun, seemed at last to have caused 
its destruction, In this, morally speaking, we 
see no new principle, it has ever been thus with 
man. Passion, the mainspring to crime, io its 
devastating progress ofien destroys the irtellect- 
ual instruments by which it carries on its ope- 
rations. The gradual destruction of his physic- 
al powers kept pace with the intellectual de- 
pressions ; one stage of bodily derangements 
succeeded another, until life ceased. It was 
difficult at any time to say which was least na- 
tural, the body or mind. Examination after 
death revealed tubercles in the Jungs, and in al- 
most all the abdominal viscera ; in fact, just the 
same pathological condition was found to exist 
as is seen in the wild animals that die in their 
cages after long confinement. 

-1t cannot be doubted that those who advocate 
the abolition of capital punishment, do so from 
motives of humanity ; but do they not er: in ex- 
changing «the sentence of death upon the gal-. 
lows for soltary confinement for life? Could 
they have seen Clifford through his confinement, 
and his death-bed scene, I cannot but think the 
conviction would have come home to their mind, 
that whatever control the law might give them 
over the physical life of the murderer, they had 
no right to destroy his intellect and send him at 
length into eternity an idiot or a maniac, or, in 
ook words, to inflict upon him an intellectual 

eath. 





THE BIBLE. 


void of culture and inhabitants; yet it contains 
on the whole about 56 millions of souls; and to 
give an idea of the importance of this new world 
still so imperfectly peopled, and partly plunged 
in the torpor of barbarian life, bat which may 
rise at no distant day, we need only to say, that 
the births are to the popnlation, in the propor- 
tion of 1 to 23 or 24, whilst in France the pro- 
pertion is only 1 to 34 or 35, and that the anou- 
al increase of population by births exceeds two 
millions, whilst among us (French) it has not 
yet reached one million.”’ In 80 or 100 years 
the population will be 120 millions. The people 
are vigorous, courageous, cheerful, skillful, but 
false, dishonest, covetous, and thoroughly de- 
praved. Russia is the seat ofa young, active, 
stirring, ambitious civilization, which every day 
achieves some new step in advance. It is, more- 
over, united, compact, subject te one law,-—-a 
living law in some sort, and to which religion, 
sti!l in possession of all its power, notwithstand- 
ing its want of enlightenment, lends the fall force 
of its potent sanction. This Empire, placed on 
the confines of Europe and Asia, presses on 
them both at once, and never since the Romans, 
has any power shown a greater expansive 
force."’ [Salem Gaz. 





DIGNITY OF FARMING.—ANCIENT 
ROMANS. 


Mr. Epiror,—Sir: There appears to -me a 
great want of self-respect among our farmers; 
they underrate their profession-and do not consid- 
er the paramount importance of the occupation 
of a husbandman to their country and the world. 

Many of our young men of enterprise who 
have a laudable ambition to be useful, consider 
the science of agriculture confined to a certain 
routine of practice which requires but little 


knowledge of all its mysteries ; they,of course 
choose some other sphere of action, a mechani- 
cal or mercantile situation, or perhaps ore of the 
learned professions. ‘This I consider a great 
evil; all the real wealth, the common necessa- 
ries, as well as luxuries of life, spring from the 
earth and devend mostly on its cultivation. 

In the history of past nations, we find that 
their independence, prosperity and morals, de- 
pended much on their agricultural population. 

In the first and most flourishing years of the 
republic of Rome, seven acres of land was all 
that was allowed to one husbandman and his 
family ; so well was it cultivated that all kinds 
of grain and produce of the soil were abundant ; 
could it be thus under a bad system of agricul- 
ture ? 

The citizens of Rome at this time were divid- 
ed into tribes or classes ; in this division those 
employed in agriculture ranked first; from this 
class were selected all their military and civil 
officers, and it was considered a degradation to 
be removed frum it to the class of artizans or 
those employed in mechanical arts. ; 

We find their great men were employed in 
cultivating the ground with their own hands. 
Cincinnatus, M Corius Scipio, and a host of 
others equally renowned in History were the 
men that performed the manual part of husband- 


Po our farmers study ancient writers on this 





How comes it that this little volume, compos- 
ed by humble men in a rude age, when art and 
science were but in their childhood, lias exerted 
more influence on the human mind and on the 
social system, than all other books get together’ 
Whence comes it that this book has achieved 
such marvellous changes in the opinions of man- 
kind—has banished idol-worship—has abolished 
infanticide—has put down polygamy and di- 
vorce—created for families that blessed thing, a 
Christian home— and caused its ot her —_oe 

lent institutions, open : 
by causing —. es with the wand of en 





pansive to spring 


subject ; they will there find much knowledge, 
and it will show them in what esimation their 
occupation was held in those days. 

[Ploughman. 





NEUTRALITY. 


“Neutrality seems to me a natural state for 
men of fair honesty, moderate wit, and much in- 
dolence ; they cannot get strong impressions of 
what is true and right, and the weak impress- 
ion, which is ali they can take, cannot over- 
come indolence and fear. [Arnold. 


improve- 
ment has operated so long, and yet lost none of 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


BOSTON, NOVEMBER 20, 1847. 

















1c? The Proprietor of the Christian Register 
is happy in being able to announce, this week, 
an arrangement jor the editorial management of 
the paper, which he believes will prove highly 
satisfactory to its readers. He deeply regretted 
in common with others, the necessity which the 
late editor felt of relinquishing the care of the 
paper. On the announcement of this intention, 
the thoughts and efforts of the Proprietor were 
at once given to the subject of supplying the va- 
cancy—under the counsel of those Jong-tried 
friends, both among the clergy 30d laity, whom 
on such occasions he feels it his duty to consult. 

To secure the services of one who unites in 
himself the vasious qualifications well fitting him 
for this responsible and important position, is a 
matter of more difficulty than most readers of 
the Register may suppose. 

While negociations finally unsuccessful were 
pending, we fortunately and unexpectedly secur- 
ed the temporary services of Rev. NatHanieL 
S. Fotsom, a gentleman whose labors as Editor 
for the last three months have given amp!e and 
increasing evidence of his eminent qualifications 
for the work. It is with much satisfaction that 
we are able to announce that he has now con- 
sented to assume the regular and permanent 
charge of the paper. 








EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The name which appears on the first pag 
of this week’s paper as editor, is the simple an- 
nouncement of a connexion which has existed 
for the last three months, but which was entered 
into with no other thought than of helping to 
meet a present exigency, and performing a |a- 
bor of very short continuance. It was while a 
proposal to edit the Register was under consid- 
eration by a gentleman, to mention whose name 
would only raise useless regrets that he fe!t it 
‘his duty to decline. In considering such a pro- 
posal ourselves, we were not without the appre- 
hensior that its duties would prove too laborious 
in addition to others already upon us, with 
which we could not allow it to interfere ; but we 
have accepted—with exemption from compila- 
tion of secular matter &c., and with provision 
and arrangements for aid from gentlemen of well 
known ability and tact, who, in every thing but 
the form in which their communications appear, 
may be regarded as associate editors rather than 
isolated conespondents. We have accepted it 
—not only by request of the Proprietor, but in 
concurrence with the expressed wishes of many 
others, to whom the recent editorial Jabors of 
the Register have been acceptable beyond our 
fears though not beyond our hopes. What the 
Christian Register ought to be, what it can be 
made to be, for the sake of the denomination 
which it is designed to support, and the interests 
of a common Christianity,— we see clearly and 
feel strongly enough, but despair of having it 
perfectly accomplished except as the work of 
yet more associated talent, and of a still greater 

division of labor. 

We do not feel it necessary to make any fur- 
mal statement of views and opinions, with the 
announcement of ovr present connexion. It 
will be sufficient to say to the readers of the 
Register, that the editor wil] enter into the la- 
bors of his predecessors, not to destroy, 
build still upward, the work which is and al- 
ways will be associated with their names in hon- 
orable and grateful recollection. 
the Register—‘‘Liberty, Holiness, Love”—ex- 
presses what we shal] aim to have the paper 
efficiently promote, and the spirit we wish it to 
breathe ; liberty, holiness, love, uprooting all 
forms of evil,--all slavery, war, mtemperance 
and every other wrong, 
the individual man and the social state. Sub- 
servient to these objects, and identified with 
them in spirit and in true import, we believe 
with convictions of mind and heart ever increas- 
ing, is ‘Unitarian Christianity,’’ to which the 
Register has from the beginning declared itself 
devoted, and to which in the work of editing it 
wetalso devote ourselves. In saying this, we 
speak in no exclusive spirit, but recognize as 
fe|low-laborers all Christians of whatever name, 
who labor for the same great objects of ‘‘liberty, 
holiness, love.’”’ Not only to Unitarian Chris- 
tianity,—but ‘‘ to sound morals’’ both public 
and privaté, and to sound “‘literature’’—to these 
as flourishing best and permanently on the soil 
of liberty, holiness and Jove; not separated from 
Unitarian Christianity but vitally and organical- 
ly connected with it, and yet not it alone but 
with Christianity as embraced by other bodies 
of Christians,—to these, and to the communica- 


tion of important, healthful ‘‘news,’’—the 
“Christian Register’ will still be ‘* devot- 
ed.’”’ In whatever there is that is common to 
us with Christians of uther names,—t whereunto 
we have already attained,”—we wish to ‘walk 


by the same rule, and mind the same thing,” 
and labor in the spirit of fraternal cooperation. 
Our differences, while we do not wish to sink 
them through any desire of outward uniformity, 
we will express for the sake of truer union, and 
higher good. 





THE RELATION OF FAITH IN CHRIST TO 
THE SPIRITUAL NEED OF MAN. 


Where a need is felt, there exists the corres- 
ponding desire to have it supplied, and a readi- 
ness to use the means of its supply. Hence our 
Savior said, ‘I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.”” His mission being 
“for sin ’’—10 remove and destroy it—he could 
be successful only among those who felt them- 
selves to be sinners, and who desired deliver- 
ance from sin. Among such he would be re- 
ceived. They would need only to perceive in 
him the requisite power, to feel in the means he 
applied the hope of success, and they would be 
prepared to have faith in him. 

When our Lord was onearth, the sick throng- 
ed his steps wherever he went, believing he had 
the virtue to heal them, and they were healed. 
I: was always done according to their faith. So 
with the disease of the mind, which is sin—there 
needs but the conscious suffering from it, and 
the desire of deliverance, to impel one to apply 
where there is reasonable hope of aid. In Jesus, 
the Savior of man, the soul has the hope of 
aid. There is that in him which, when he is 
presented, assures us that he is able to save 
to the uttermost. ‘To exercise such a faith in 
him is the beginning of the salvation, the re- 
newal of the health of the soul. 

The purifying and renewing influence which 
faith in Jesus has exerted on the souls of men, 

is not less sensible than the healing effects 


which he produced on the bodies of the sick. 
If these effects on the soul have not been as In- 
stantaneous and as entire; if sin and moral im- 
perfection have not been immediate!y expelled, 
still the beginning of so good a work, and its 
sure progress, have been sufficiently decided to 
demonstrate the efficacy of faith. There are 
multitudes who will attest, that for them there 
had been no inward deliverance from sin, no ef- 
fectual antagonistic power to the appetites and 
desires of the flesh, until deliverance and effi- 
cient moral power came simultaneously with 
the exercise of faith—of faith with direct refer- 
ence to this want of their spiritual natures— 
faith in Christ as the spiritual Deliverer sent to 
bless us by redeeming us from all iniquity, and 
by associating us as fellow-workers with him- 
self in doing good. To them when Christ came, 
in their consciousness of sin, and in their desire 
to be delivered from it, and said “Believe ye 
that I am able to do thist—and when to this in- 
quiry they could simply say, ‘*Yea, Lord, I be- 
lieve that thou art the Christ, the Son the 
Living God ’’—the ona anointed and sent sfor 
this very purpose,—then simultaneously with 
the exercise of the faith which applies the rem- 
edy, the believer begins to be ‘‘purged ’’ from 
**conscience of sins.’’ 

The consciousness of sin, and of repeated but 
vain efforts to overcome it; the experience of 
the fact that the law whether written on the 
heart or in the Scriptures discloses our guilt by 
engbling. us to perceive how far we have depart- 
ed from it, but does not give strength to obey 
its precepts—these things produce discourage- 

There are many—and how many !— 


Bat. 

3 ; . . . : 

who, conscious of wrong in feeling or in action, 
e 


in the heart and in the life, have often resolved 
to be what they know and feel they ought to be; 
but their resolutions have in some unhappy hour 
all dissolved, have all been put to flight before 
some sudden awakening of passions and desires 
which they had resolved to subdue. These fail- 
uies are followed by deep discouragement. In 
such seasons our moral force is the weakest—we 
have no moral power atall. We are dissatis- 
fied with ourselves, we condemn ourselves—and 
justly so. But we find ourselves ‘‘without 
strength.’”” Wecan exercise no confidence in 
the strength of our mere resolutions, at Jeast in 
such resolutions as we have hitherto made. 
Possibly some give up all desire and effort to be 
and do what they know they ought to be and 
do. ConripeNnce, Trust, ,is what we need 
to have awakened in us; confidence in some- 
thing that is apequate, and will not disappoint 
us. Christ is the very object to awaken this 
confidence. Coming to us as the Savior of men, 
the Imparter of spiritual life, the Conqueror of 
Sin ; having both in his own person and char- 
acter the attestations to his power to do all that 
is needed, and exhibiting at his command all the 
needed aid,—the moment we have faith in him, 
that moment is the work of our redemption be- 
gun. 








OVERTURES FOR RE-UNION. 

The division effected in 1838 between the Old 
and New School Presbyterians, running through 
the whole body, and separating it in twain— 
making two General Assemblies, and two Synods 
and Presbyteries in every section of the country 
where there had been only one,—has never 
ceased to be deplored by those who were thus 





but to | for a ‘tre-union of Old and New School’ has 


The motto of Presbytery of Lexington, and was referred to 


—and establishing both byterian’’ (old School) in such a paragraph as 


cut off, and by not a few from whom they were 
separated. In the state of Virginia, an overture 


been sent upto the Syned of Virginia, (old 
Scheol,) at a recent meeting in Staunton, by the 


a Committee to confer with another Committee 
to be appointed by the other Synod (new School.) 
The proposal for re-union is very strongly 
urged by the Philadelphia ‘‘Observer” (new 
School.) It is discountenanced by the ‘‘Pres- 


the following :— 

‘*We confess we were somewhat startled by 
the announcement that this Synod (of Virginia) 
had taken initial steps towards a re-union with 
the New School. We rely confidently on the 
orthodoxy of ovr Virginia brethren, [i. e. on 
their adherence to ‘ the basts of the Assemblies of 
1837 and °38,’} and we cannot for a moment 
permit ourselves to believe that they will com- 
promise any principle to effect a union, the only 
proper terms of which have already been settled 
by the General Assembly. Suill we think they 
have placed themselves in a false position. On 
two occasions, at least, the Old School in two 
several Presbyteries have found themselves wo- 
fully entrapped by initiating proceedings of this 
kind. Let others be wary. ‘Let well enough 
alone.’ ’’ 


So long as one party of the Presbyterians re- 
ceive the Westminster Assembly’s Confession 
of Faith, as containing the truth, the whole 
| truth, and nothing but the truth, and the other 
| party receive it only ‘‘for substance of doctrine”’ 
—the latter making reservations in matters 
which are deemed essential by the former— 
there can of course be no union on the basis of 
the Confession. There was nothing but an ec- 
clesiastical union existing before—there was no 
hearty, inward union, but on the contrary con- 
tinval strife and alienation. The true course to 
be pursued is for the Old School to retain their 
Confession, believing it ex anzmo, as they do; 
aud for the New School to take that portion of 
the Confession which they receive, ex animo, 
if they deem a creed necessary, and conseut to 
remain a body by themselves. There is no less 
real cause of ecclesiastical separation between 
the Old School and New School Presbyterians, 
than between Trinitarian and Unitarian Presby- 
If the Old School Presbyterians would 
receive the New School, and co-operate in the 
spirit of Christian Jove, it would indeed be a 
happy event. If the Trinitarian body of Con- 
gregationalists would co-operate with the Unita- 
rian body of Congregationalists, it would gratify 
the longings of thousands of hearts. But if 
union can subsist only in the adoption of the 
same creed by those who differ no more than the 
New and Old School Presbyterians, there never 
will be union. One thing perhaps will be dem- 
onstrated by such events as those to which we 
have alluded—that the union which will subsist, 
and is to be sought, among Christians—the 
union for which Christ prayed, and every true 
Christian heart must long,—is union in love; a 
union independent of human creeds, and mere 
opinions ; aunion in the spirit and life of Christ, 
Who is the ‘first born among many brethren.” 








terians. 








PROGRESS OF OPEN COMMUNION-—VERY 
COURTEOUS AND AFFECTIONATE. 

It will perhaps be remembered that the Reg- 
ister recenily contained a notice of «the progress 
of open communion in England.’ Qyher reli- 
gious papers of other denominations noticed the 
same matter. It will perhaps be remembered, 
too, that, in an editorial, we deplored the unhap. 


close communion in England. We were sincere, 
and felt no other emotions than those of respect 
and good will, and no other, we think, were ap- 
parent. We noticed no other manifestations in 
other papers. The following is the way in 
which the Christian Watchman bears tha ani- 
madversions of his neighbors. 


‘Our neighbors of the different denominations 
around us manifest a lively interest in the affairs 
of the Baptists. Leading papers of Presbyte- 
tian, Congregational, and Unitarian denomina- 
tions, copied Mr. Wheelock’s letter on the work- 
ing of open communion in England, last week, 
all giving token of onusual gratification at the 
‘‘distractions ’’ into which the inconsistent prac- 
tices of our English brethren have betray 
them, and the “‘unlovely influences ” which are 
resulting therefrom, It is some satisfaction to 
be the occasion of bringing three sueh discordant 
elements into unison on even one point, for we 
recollect having read that Herod, Pilate, and the 
High Priest did for once agree.”’ 


We remember that an Orthodox clergyman of 
this city once represented Unitarians as so many 
‘‘persecuting Sauls of Tarsus’’ ; and were dis- 
posed to complain a little about it. If any of the 
uld feelings were still lingering, it might serve 
to mitigate them to consider that we are now 
put into such good company, under rather worse 
names applied to our Presbyterian and Orthodox 
brethren also, than that we murmured so much 
about in the former case. 

It is rather strange, but for human inconsis- 
tency, that such a paragraph should appear in 
such a quarter; for there isno paper that has 
exercised this supervision of the condition of 
other denominations, especially the Unitarian, 
more than this very Watchman.—But to let 
this pass—it appears that the facts set forth in 
the letter of Rev. Mr. Wheelock (see Register 
of Oct. 16th,) are denied, and it is matter of jus- 
tice that we inform our readers of it. Rev. W. 
Groser of London thus writes to the Montreal 
Baptist Register. 


“The sentences which you have extracted 
from the New York Baptist Register, under the 
head ‘ Strange Statements,’ are well entitled 
to that appellation. They would be ‘ strange,’ 
indeed, if they were true, but being utterly un- 
true, and adapted to bring Baptists into unde- 
served contempt, it is ‘ strange’ that any Bap- 
tist publication should have printed them. At 
the last meeting of the Board of the London 
Baptist Ministers, after the business was termi- 
nated, I read these ‘ Strange Statements ’ to the 
brethren, and requested that if any one knew of 
any such facts, or of any facts which could have 
furnished a basis for the representations, he 
would mention them; but neither the strict 
communionists nor the open communionists, and 
there was a considerable number of both classes 

resent, had ever heard anything of the kind. 

sent the extract to Br. Robinson, pastor of the 
church at Kettering, over which Mr. Fuller pre- 
sided; he copied that portion relating to the 
church at Kettering himself, with his own hand, 
and returned it to me with these words under 
it:—‘ The assertions contained in this para- 
graph are, throughout, and in every particular, 
—false’ The only fact that 1 have heard of, 
that could be supposed to have given occasion 
to any part of the statement, is that the wife of 
a Baptist pastor, being a Pedobaptist, has, in 
his absence, as I have been told, caused her 
children to be sprinkled.’’ 





“THE GOSPEL OF TO-DAY.” 


We mentioned this pamphlet last week. We 
think highly of the charge, by Rev. J. F. Clarke 
~—it is admirable ; and of ‘‘the right hand” by 
Rev. Mr. Stone—it was a symbol which united 
earth and heaven; and of the ‘‘address to the 
people,’’ by Rev. Mr. Fox—it was a word fitly 
spoken. But of Mr. Channing’s sermon what 
shall we say? It is very able, far-reaching, 
pure and elevated in thought and spirit, and in 
its present shape bears the marks of great elab- 
orateness. But if we rightly understand this 
‘“‘gospel of to-day,”’ it is something of which the 
author considers ‘‘the everlasting gospel’’ only 
a portion, and the movement in which the gos- 
pel of Christ has been and is now, and may 
hereafter be embodied, but a section of the good 
designed and even now communicated to man. 
We may have failed after strennous effort, to 
gain the stand-pointof the author ; and we are 
ready to be corrected. Inthe prophecy of good 
to man, we think there is in the everlasting gos- 
pel predictions of a restoration of things on earth 
as glorious as those presented in ‘‘the gospel of 
to-day.”” Every author, inspired as well as unin- 
spired, naturally conceives of this latter-day glory 
under some particular form. An associationist 
apprehends the future under the form of his own 
favorite theory of ‘‘combined order” &c. And 
it is natural to Jabor to realize this form, But 
God’s intent and view are larger than man’s; 
the reality will outmeasure every anticipation ; 
aud while each man is building some structure 
after a favorite ideal, lo! another mote beautiful 
and harmonious has already arisen beyond his 
own. Ip the hope of « better day, we sympa- 
thise with Mr. C., and his words especially at 
the close liftus up. We mourn with him over 
human wrongs, and pray for their removal, and 
our feelings become more intense as his words 
fall on}our earand heart. But afier all we donot 
hesitate to confess that we prefer ‘‘the ever- 
lasting gospel’’ above ‘‘the gospel of to-day.” 





“ORTHODOX UNITARIANS.” 

Such is the title of an article in the last New- 
Englander, written by the Rev. Mr. Thompson, 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle, New York. 
It is founded on the Tract by Rev. A. P. Pea- 
body on the “Importance of Opinions.” It is 
very friendly in its tone. It avows ‘a high re- 
spect for the author’’ of the Tract; says there 
has ‘‘seemed at times a vitality in his ministry,” 
commends him for maintaining ‘principles and 
promoting the good of his fellow men,”’ and for 
many other excellent qualities and manifestations 
of character. He says in respect to Mr. P’s 
view of Christ, ‘‘it will not suffice for us (Mr. 
T.) with our education, but who will say that it 
will not suffice for him?’ Quite a large portion 
of the Tract is quoted, and a fair analysis given 
of its contents. At the close of a paragraph 
from p. 9, he has the following comment— 
‘*Here is orthodoxy upon a vital question. We 
are glad there is such preaching in Unitarjan 
pulpits. It would not sound unnatural, to say 
the least, in the most orthodox pulpit in the 
land.’’ He givesa very amusing incident at- 
tending the reading of the tract to some friends. 
“We have read,’’ says he, “the pamphlet 
anonymously to persons of unquestioned ortho- 
doxy, and they have approved its sentiments, 
and have spoken of its fitness to benefit Unita- 
rians, without suspecting that the author was 
himself a Unitarian.’’ The article before us 
does not go to the length of a frank and manly 
avowal of fraternal feelings for the author of the 
Tract, or for any other Unitarian. Nor do we 
altogether like a certain air about it, (we will 
not designate it by any epithet, lest we should ap- 
pear unkind,) an air from which Dr. Bushnell 
is not entirely exempt, and which coming from 











py divisions connected with the discussion of 


Unitarians towards himself, might possibly be 
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certainly appear with no worse grace from them 
than from himself, or Mr. Thompson, We wish 
for our Orthodox brethren, who feel disposed to 
come as far as the author of the article before 
us,—a still larger Christian liberty. We think 
he possesses the fraternal spirit in his heart, but 
it does not come right out strongly. Itis timid, 
“And li iveri brink, 
ge ag a a by 

Mr. T. in concluding—rather playfully al- 
lades to a recent fact. ‘‘We beg the Executive 
Committee of the Unitarian Book and Pamph- 
Jet Society,” says he, ‘‘not to take alarm at our 
commendations, and thereupon suppress the sale 
of it, in order to guard against its dangerous 
tendency in their own denomination!’’ Cer- 
tainly a very large number of our most thorough- 
going Unitarian clergy and laity would stand 
committed, if it were discovered that the tract 
has this ‘dangerous tendency,”’ But the ‘‘Exe- 
cutive Committee” alas! would be found to be 
so fully steeped in the sentiments of the Tract, 
that their suppression of it would be hopeless, 
if all the rest of the denomination should rise 
and clamor for suppression.—And still speed 
thy way, beautiful messenger of truth! Per- 
form thy message in whatever degree it may be 
needed among ourselves, shedding healing from 
thy wings, and imparting thine own spirit of 
Christian love to every bosom that shall receive 
thee—whether among Orthodox or among Uni- 
tarians, both of whom thou hast ‘‘the fitness to 
benefit.”’ 





THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE FOR COLORED 
CITIZENS. 


In the Octobernumber of the New Englander, 
there is a most «ble and excellent article from 
the pen of Rev, Dr. Bacon, of New Haven. 
He urges the extension of the elective franchise 
to the colored citizens of the free states, from 
considerations of benefit to themselves, and of 
policy for the nation, and from the still higher 
point of Christian daty. He thus concludes,— 

‘The old free states have too long set an ex- 
ample of illiberality. Some of them have treat- 
ed the colored citzen as if he were an alien and 
an enemy ; they have by denial of privileges at 
jeast, said to him, begone! New England is 
comparatively, noi wholly free from this charge. 
Connecticut is the only one of her states whose 
constitution proseribes the man of color; and 
her legislature has submitted to the people an 
amendment which, if adopted, will save her 
from the disgrace of this unenviable distinction. 
The adoption of this righteous policy by all the 
free states is much to be desired for the reasons 
given, and for the reputation of the country as 
a republican and Christian nation.” 

‘*The disgrace of this unenviable distinction” 
still attaches to Connecticut. The vote inthe 
question is given in the “National Era” as fol- 
lows—yeas 5,553; nays 19,795. Majority 
against extending the right of suffrage to color- 
ed citizens, thirteen thousand, seven hundred and 
ninety-five. Such aresult is absolutely astound- 
ing. Let the friends of humanity and the rights 
of man in Connecticut, put Dr. Bacon’s arti- 
cle into the form of a tract, and circulate it 
throughout the state, and try the question again 
at the end of another year. 





THE CHURCH IN INDIANA STREET. 

We are very glad to see the Indiana Street 
Church, erected for Rev. Mr. Fox and his soci- 
ety, so near its completion. It is to be dedicat- 
ed, we learn, on the evening of Sunday after 
next, (Nov. 28.) The edifice is Gothic. In 
the interior arrangements, there is great neat- 
ness, taste, and beauty displayed ; and we can- 
not conceive how it can help gratifying the eye 
and feelings of worshippers of whatever class of 
society, whether uncultivated or refined. The 
hope and perseverance and self-denial, manifest- 
ed in this enterprise, deserve to be, and we 
think will be, rewarded with that eminent suc- 
cess and usefulness, which were the aim of him 
in whose mind and heart the enterprize origi- 
nated. 





For the Register. 
THE CROSS. 


The bones of some of our Puritan fathers 
would shake with indignation in their graves, if 
they could see how their favorite roosters were 
descending from their perch over our Congrega- 
tional Meeting-houses and the Cross taking their 
place. But unworthy descendant am I of those 
old devotees to truth in opinions and tastelessness 
in the arts. I profess Iconoclasm against the 
roosters! I like very much this making our 
steeples bear the Cross, if we do not ourselves 
very exemplarily bear it. The Crossis the dis- 
tinctive sign of our faith in general, and should 
be of the Unitarian faith in particular, since we 
peculiarly believe in a Savior who could be cru- 
cified, really and not deceptively. This sign 
has been used in the Churches from the time 
when they had not begun to know the Athanasian 
creed, and were certainly not Trinitarians in the 
modern sense ; for they held the inferiotity of 
the Son to the Father, as we may see in the 
writings of the early Church Fathers. Some of 
these, as Augustin, occasionally drop a hint 
that even simple Humanitarianism was the faith 
of the masses, though they the Doctors tried to 
work them up to a more soaring theology. 
However, all of them venerated the sign of the 
Cross—‘‘adored the Cross,’ the Catholics 
say, and we Protestants rate them soundly for 
the naughty word ; but Catholics use the words 
‘tadore”’ and “worship” &c., as the Bible does 
before them, in the general sense of 1everentially 
saluting with higher or lower veneration accord- 
ing to the nature of the object. This is one of 
the principles of scriptural interpretation in 
which the Catholics are right, and Protestants 
wrong,—all except we Unitarians, for we agree 
here with the Pope; and as extremes often 
meet, so there are several matters in which the 
infallible Church has said our Unitarian good 
things before us. 


The Greek Church too and all the Orienta! 
Churches have used the Cross from primitive 
antiquity, as appears from theit Liturgies still 
extant and which were composed before or in 
the 5th century. Even the Iconoclasts of old, 
who were the first among Christians to throw 
down images in the Church, always respected 
the Cross, and in their council of Constantinople 
wishing to give a sacred sanction to its decrees, 
they swore its members un the Cross and the 
Gospels, to detest images for evermore as idols, 
and all who honored them as idolaters. 

So general was this ornament of the Church- 
es, that the Emperor Julian took occasion from 





it to reproach the early Christians for abandon- 
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place of the sacred bucklers that fell from Heav- 
en adoring the wood of the Cross. ‘And would 
you,” writes Cyril, “that we should repudiate 
this ‘‘wood’’ which reminds.us of every virtue, 
and prefer to entertain our children and wives 
with the lying fictions of your Heathen poets?” 
The old saint was into the Emperor there. Am- 
brose gave a similar thrust. ‘‘When the Em- 
press Helena discovered the Cross of the Savior, 
she did not adore the wood—that would have 
been imitating the errors of the Pagans—she 
adored Him who had been suspended on that 
wood.’”’ ‘For if the Gentiles accuse us of ex- 
tending our adoration to the wood,” says Ath- 
anasius, ‘‘we are willing to separate beforethem 
the two pieces which form the Cross, and then 
having destroyed its figure throw the two pieces 
to the giound and trample them under foot, to 
prove that our veneration is not addressed to the 
wood, but to the figure on account of its reealling 
the crucified to our minds.’’ 


Some of the most animated bursts of eloquence 
remaining to us from the primitive Church are 
panegyrics on the Cross, its uses, influences and 
suggestions. ‘The sign of the Cross,” preach- 
ed Augustin, ‘‘isa rampart to friends, an obsta- 
cle to enemies. With it commences the instrac- 
tion of the catechumens, with it are consecrated 
the fonts of baptism ; by it the baptized receive 
with the imposition of hands all the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit ; with it Churches are dedicated, 
altars consecrated, the sacraments administered, 
and if you ask a catachumen whether he believes 
in Christ, he answers yes, and immediately 
traces the sign of the Cross distinctly on his 
forehead, bears it openly and blushes not.’’ In 
what gorgeous hyperboles, the Goldenmouthed 
Orator of the Greek Church revels on this sub- 
ject! ‘This object of malediction and abomina- 
tion, this symbol of the lowest punishment, the 
Cross, has become more illustrious than diadems 
and crowns. Therefore you find itwith the Prince 
and the subject, women and men, the virgin and 
the married, the slave and the free. All trace 
this sign on the most august part of the human 
face. On our forehead, as on a column, it isin- 
scribed daily. Thus too we see it sparkle at 
the sacred table of sacerdotal ordination. Ev- 
erywhere glitters the Cross, everywhere is it 
honored, in private houses, in public places, in 
the deserts, on the highways, on the mountains, 
on the hills and in the valleys, on the seas and 
in our ships, on our vestments, our beds, our 
arms, on our gold and silver vessels, on the 
paintings that decorate our walls. Instead of 
causing us shame and confusion of face, this 
former instrument of an accessed death bears 
with it so admirable a grace that we feel our- 
selves to be more nobly adorned with it, more 
beautifully decorated than with diadems and 
crowns and collars of diamonds and pearls.” 


Wonderfully different associations are con- 
nected with the same object truly. Compare 
the raptores of the Fathers on the moral influ- 
ence of the contemplation of the Cross, with the 
impressions it made on Beza and the Protestants 
he represents. ‘‘At the single sign of the 
Cross,’’ says Athanasius, ‘‘magic loses its pres- 
tige, poisen its power, the idols their adorers, 
and mad pleasures their charms and fascination. 
By the single sign of the Cross, the Christian 
repulses afar the artifices of the Demon.” 
‘*For,”’ says Origen, ‘‘such is the power of the 
Cross that if we place it before our eyes and fix 
the attention upon it, so as tosee withthe mind’s 
eye the Savior dying on it, no passion of concu- 
piscence or luxury or envy can prevail against 
it over us ; but at the sight of this sign the whole 
sensual troop of sin takes to flight.” But what 
says Theodore Beza! His Catholic commen- 
tator kindly warns the sensitive reader: ‘‘It 
will make you groan to see to what a point fa- 
naticism can subvert the ideas of even an intelli- 
gent man."’ Beza writes, ‘‘I confess my soul 
shudders with horror at the Crucifix. It suggests 
the cruelty of the Jews against Christ, and 
therefore I cannot endure the sight of it.” ‘As 
if the Crucifix,”’ adds the good Catholic, “did 
not suggest to him still more the infinite love of 
Jesus, dying for him, for us all and even for his 
murdeiers.’’ ~ 

I agree with the venerable Theodore that rep- 
resentations of physical suffering are apt to 
whelm every better emotion in horror and dis- 
gust, and therefore the simple Cross has the ad- 
vantage over the Crucifix, something like what 
marble has over painted wax for a statue. It 
suggests, but is not too natural—too like. 

Up with the Cross then by all means, As 
Wesley objected to the j)evils having all the 
beautiful song tunes, I object to the Popes hav- 
ing exclusively al] the beautiful emblems and 
symbols of religion. To the Churches elevating 
this sign before the public eve, I tender my wish 
that the lofty vision may be always as cheering 
and elevating to their souls as his famed vision 
of the Cross was to Constantine, and they read 
in it too, ‘In hoc signo vinces.’’ With a grain 
of Protestant salt, I will say to them with Lac- 
tantius in his beautiful Poem on the Crucifix‘ 
**Flecte genu, signumque} crucis venerabile 
adora.”” May it admonish and stimulate them 
to realize in every sense the aspiration of Paul, 
*“God forbid that I should glory in any thing 
save in the Cross of oar Lord Jesus Christ ;” 
for there are many insufficient ways of glorify- 
ing the Cross. It is not enough that it displaces 
the carved poultry that have roosted so scanda- 
lously long over Protestant Charches, as if they 
were filled with Peters who had denied their 
Master. It is not enough to make profession of 
the Cross according to the technical expression 
in which some sects announce the reception of 
certain Orthodox doctrines. How many speak 
of the Cross of Christ by which “the world is 
crucified unto them and they unto the world,’ 
when they mean nothing more than that they 
have adopted a particular creed. ‘They are 
not ashamed of Christ crucified” ; that is, they 
have changed their opinions in theology, while 
perhaps the offence or scandal of the Cross in its 
wide and moral sense has not ceased with them, 
but may have become more rampant by their 
change, if they have changed from an unpopu- 
lar to a popular Church. We turn away from 
the offence of the Cross when we decline any 
unpleasant or unpopular duty. We are asham- 
ed of Christ crucified, when we are ashamed of 
any humbling and unfashionable enterprise of 
philanthropy, to which his spirit points. We 
must not think to follow him as long as he 
treads a smouth and honored path, living upon 
his kindness and cheered by his smiles, but as 
soon as he falls into disgrace and we see him 
upon a Cross, turn our backs upon_him, This 
we do when we choose out the genteel and rep- 
utable duties of his religion, and leave the rest 
undone. There is many a charity which mere 
poetical sentiment would recommend; they re- 
quire no self-denial. There are others which 
are all repulsive drudgery amid squalid and 






















expose us to deris- 
ion and reviling and loss of friends and caste; 
and we must labor not only without the Aro- 
bation of the world, but sometimes even without 
the thanks of those we serve. These are the 
only tests, whether we are really willing to bear 
the Cross of Christ after him to Calvary. In 
short if we are ashamed of doing any thing 
which is right, because it will depreciate us with 
society, or of omitting any thing which is wrong 
because the dreaded code of this world’s respec- 
tability commands it, we may sincerely think 
we are servants of Christ, but we surely are‘not 
of Christ crucified. The Cross in his native 
land was what the gallows is on our shores. 
If we should be ashamed of the gallows, then, 
in a righteous cause more than of the unpunished 
iniquities which entitle us to it, bat” instead 
thereof bring us to honor with men, it is all 
wrong with us; it is all a mistake; we know 
nothing of Him who sanctified the felon’s Cross 





and glorified the death of shame. H. G. E. 
For the Register. 


NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 


DECLINE OF ORTHODOXY. 
New York, Nov. 15, 1847. 

I have said the dry metaphysical style of 
preaching must be charged in part with that 
public indifference to this means of religious im- 
provement, of which Dr. Patton and his Synod 
complain. Religion has declined and will con- 
tinue to decline wherever in this practical, ex- 
citable, active age the pulpit shall deal only or 
chiefly with doctrinal speculations. The idea 
has got abroad that the Church is not a school 
for the inculcation of theories and dry abstrac- 
tions, but a brotherhood of gracious, loving, be- 
neficent souls, whose duty and choice is the im- 
itation of Christ in going about doing good, 
There are many, very many, 1 am_ persuaded, 
who feel dissatisfied and distressed that the en- 
ergy and influence of the Church have not been 
more exclusively and efficiently directed to those 
purposes for which Christ lived and died. They 
have become weary of those profitless discus- 
sions and controversies which in many Churches 
have been the staple of preaching, and they 
long to be led forward to something better. , 

And this leads me to remark in the second 
place, that another reason of the declining influ- 
ence of the ministry and of preaching referred to 
by Dr. Patton, is 2und in the fact that the min- 
istry do not throw themselves heart and soul in- 
to the great movement now in progress in favor 
of depraved and unhappy humanity. That there 
is a movement such as [ refer to, few observing 
persons can fail to see, and it is becoming more 
earnest and manifest every day. There is ex- 
tensively prevailing a sympathy formerly almost 
unknown, with the poor of the great human 
family ; there are inquiries on all sides whether 
there is not something wrong in our present so- 
cial economy, which causes so many willing 
and strong hands to be without employment 
and so many hungry mouths to be unfed. It is 
asked why it is that thousands and tens of thou- 
sands can barely earn a scanty subsistence by the 
most arduous and protracted toil, and there is a 
most earnest desire on the part of great num- 
bers to find the best remedy for these acknowl- 
ed ged evils. Then again there is much feeling 


respecting the condition of our prisons and pris- 


oners. A single Howard in Burke's day was a 
moral novelty and wonder. Bat his spirit has 


diffused itself, and-there are now thousands of 
Howards profoundly interested in the welfare of 


those whose sins against society have excluded 
them from its bosom and shut them up in prison. 
There isa very general and firm belief that 
many of these unhappy and guilty creatures 
may be reformed and saved, brought back to 


virtue and respectability, if proper means are 


used. 
There is also a great and growing feeling in 


favor of reforming our criminal code, and striking 
This desire for 


out its demand of life for life. 
reform is part and parcel of that general growth 
of benevolent feeling to which I have referred, 


and without much doubt will gain its end be- 


fore Jong. So also the deep feeling existing and 
increasing against slavery, intemperance and 
other evils which disgrace and afflict us, is but 
another fruit and evidence of that great move- 
ment in favor of soffering and sinful men which 
so remarkably distinguishes the times in which 
we live, a movement which is destined to go on 
increasing in volume and force till the land and 
world have felt its influence. 

The ministry of the Gospel has a solemn and 
weighty responsibility in reference to this move- 
ment of civilized, Christianized society. It is a 
development and growth of the Gospel princi- 
ple of doing to others as we would have others 
do to us in like circumstances. The appropriate 
place of the ministry would be in the forefront 
of this march of the benevolent affections, en- 
couraging, animating and guiding them. Say, 
if you please, that some of the designs in view 
are wrong. The ministry should be in the van 
ro counsel and direct them. Say that they are 
visionary ;—the ministry should be engaged in 
enlightening them. In a word, for every rea- 
son the ministry of that Gospel whose mission 
is peace on earth and good will to men—the 
ministry of him who came to seek and to save 
that which was lost—should of all other men be 
foremost in marshaling the moral forces of their 
age, and leading them on to those peaceful con- 
quests of light and love over all the sin and suf- 
fering of man, . 

And never since Christ first sent forth his 
apostles, has there been such a field and such a 
preparation of the field for ministerial influence 
and power, as there is now in that state of feel- 
ing extensively prevailing to which I have re- 
ferred. That feeling is literally yearning for a 
better and brighter moral day. It waits for the 


day star and the day dawn of a millenium of 


peace, mercy and love. It prays for relief and 
freedom from ancient error, prejudice and blind- 
ness, and for brighter, purer light to shine on all 
the paths of men. It is weary and sick with the 
hoary falsehoods and follies which have so long 
usurped the place of truth and wisdom ; it is 
pained with the injustice, wrong, oppression and 
sighing which for six thousand years have made 
this world a vale of tears. Oh, if a ministry 
fully awake to the signs of the times, and fally 
in sympathy with the over-flowing love and ten- 
derness of the gospel, and cordially in unison 
with the deep seated feeling of those who long 
for the world’s redemption,—if, I say, a minis- 
try, in such a state of feeling would tarow their 
whole heart into the onward movement of this 
day, the complaint would no longer be that their 
influence and their hearers were leaving them, 
but rather would rejoicing multitudes follow 
them in the fulfilment of their mission. 

But what is orthodoxy doing at such a time, 
and in reference to such a state of feeling all 


=— 


around it as I have described! What is that 

grave Synod which echoes the lamentation of 

Dr. Patton about the inefficiency of their preach- 

ing! Are they in the forefront of this great 

movement of benevolent sympathies, io aid and 

encourage them ? 

I only record what every body knows, when I 

Say that no class of men look with more jeal- 

Ovsy, suspicion and dislike upon many of the 

movements which at least have the merit of aim- 

ing to do good. None ate so prompt to speak 

of that sympathy with the prisoner which seeks 

his reformation as mawkish sensibility. The 

effort for the abolition of the gallows is denounc- 

ed as a fruit of infidelity that has no faith in the 
Bible. And evety proposal to Tecognize society 
in such a manner as to provide for the poor a 
reasonable share in the bounties of Providence, 
is sneered at and scorned as Fourierism or agra- 
rianism, while no attempt is made to remedy the 
evils which confessedly exist in an alarming de- 
gree. 

It is evidently considered by the orthodox es- 
tablishment that any material change in the old 
order of things would interfere with their tempo- 
ral wishes and arrangements. It is a fact which 
may ‘be variously interpreted. It may be on 
the principle of ‘‘letting well enough alone.’ 
The clergyman who receives his salary of two, 

three, or four thousand dollars a year in regular 
quarterly payments, with perhaps a fine house 
and numerous perquisites, will at least excite no 

surprise by his opposition to any change in ‘so- 

cial arrangements. He is well enough provided 
for : and his people on their soft-cushioned seats 
are of a class to feel the force of such reasoning. 
But there is another reason why orthodoxy 
may fear any great reformatory social move- 
ment, such as seems now to be in progress, and 
that is the danger that their boasted system 
which has promised so much and done so little, 
may be lost sight of and become obsolete. That 
danger, I admit, is not imaginary. The belief 
is extensively gaining ground that the orthodox 
system is a failure considered as a means of re- 
moving the chief evils of society, or of introduc- 
ing social equality and happiness in this world. 
It has been tried and found wanting. Religion 
is designed as a remedy for those ills of this life 
against which society is beginning to struggle 
so desperately. But orthodoxy has proved it- 
self helpless, utterly inefficient. Sin and suffer- 
ing are not materially diminished under its most 
vigorous sway, and men are repudiating it and 
looking for something better. Well may its ad- 
vocates take the alarm and feel that their sys- 
tem which has claimed such eminent power to 
sanctify and bless society is at length found to 
accomplish nothing, unless it be the exchange of 
a more subtle selfishness for that which if more 
gross was also more open, honest and free from 
hypocrisy. Truly yours, Criro. 





For the Register. 


Mr. Eprror:—I understand that at the late 
meeting of the American Unitarian Association, 
the business for which they were called together 
was referred back to the Executive Committee. 
I hope, however, that before this Committee pro- 
ceeds to fill the vacancy they will look at the 
subject in all its points, and consider whether 
the substitution of any new man in the place of 
him who has so long filled the office, will effect 
all that they look for. 

Now from some acquaintance with the duties 
of the Secretary, I believe that no one, unless 
ubiquitous, can accomplish what is needed. 

It is absolutely necessary, in order that the 
business of the office be properly attended to, 
for the Secretary to be at his post during the 
dusiness hours of every day, and itis equally 
necessary that he should visit and address, in the 
course of the year, every society connected with 
us; which duties, I take it, no one man can per- 
form. 

Now to effect ail this, I have for some time 
had in my mind a plan, which if fally carried out, 
will I believe do more to create an interest in the 
Association throughoat all our Societies, and be- 
sides be most productive in a pecuniary point of 
view, than any that has been suggested. 

I would propose that the Executive Commit- 

tee choose a ‘‘Home Secretary’? who shall be 
well acquainted with the wants of our Parishes, 
and who shall always be found, during the prop- 
er hours, at his post. 
1 would propose that they also appoint a 
‘Travelling Secretary,’ whose duty it shal! be, 
not only to visit, address, and form auxiliaries 
in every Society professing our faith, but also 
those places—which are many—where a few 
persons desirous of hearing an exposition of our 
belief may be found. There are many towns in 
our midst, where are two or three Unitarians, 
surrounded by others willing and glad to know 
what Unitarianism is; these are uccasionally in- 
quiring for our books, but they should also have 
an opportunity of hearing. 

And finally, let them employ a ‘-Travelling 
Agent,” who shall follow in the path of the 
‘Travelling Secretary,” calling on every family 
in each of the Societies addressed by the Secre- 
tary, and requesting their subscription to the 
Auxiliary Society. Let this be done in places 
where there are now Auxiliaries, as well as where 
new ones are formed, and let the Tracts be for- 
warded regularly to these subseribers. I believe 
that I am very moderate in saying that this plaa 
would double the circulation of the Tracts and 








better, these measures, if followed up yearly at 
regular times, would render the receipts sure, 8? 
that the Committee in making appropriations 
would know almost exactly how much to depend 
upon from this source. I think that 1 am correc! 
in saying, that during the last few years larg? 
sums have been lost to the A. U, A., from the 
want of some suitable person to visit the Aaxil- 
iaries and collect the subscriptions, and Auxilia- 
ries have been broken up, which, if regularly vis- 
ited, might have been kept alive and would have 
brought ina yearly harvest. Let this Agent 
visit the Societies at some regular time every 
yeai, collecting the subscriptions and adding new 
subscribers, and an interest shall be excited and 
kept up among our friends such as has never yet 


Now forthe means to do all this.—Let the 
salary now provided for the General Secretary 
be divided justly between the ‘Home,” and 
‘Travelling Secretaries.” 

Let the “Travelling Agent’’ be paid a small 
salary, enough perhaps to meet his actual ex- 
penses; then let him have a percentage on the 
money collected. He might also take with him 
for sale the works of Channing, Ware, and oth- 
ers, which while helping on the cause, should 
also contribute to help him. 

Ihave great faith, Mr. Editor, that this plan 
would be productive of great good in many ways, 
and I trust that should it not meet the views of 








the receipts from the Auxiliaries; and what is , 
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For the Register. 
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a Ferner Marnew. We understand that Fa- )EAD THE MOST REMARKABLE CURE|(QMBINATION OF SPLENDID ATTRACTIONS 


our Executive Committee, it may be again 
brought up at our next annual meeting. 
Respectfully yours, 
A Lire Memper or tue A. U. A. 
Boston, Nov. 10th 1847. 














NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Lifren.’s Livine Act, No- 184. A very 
fine number. 


Anecpores ror Boys. Also ANngcpores ror 
Giets. By Harvey Newcomb. From Gould 
Kendall & Lincoln. Wecommend these—with 
some abatement for the Orthodoxy that is 
sprinkled here and there, though perhaps unin- 
tentionally. 





Tue Borris. In eight plates by George 
Cruikshank. From Redding & Cv. A very 
graphic series exhibiting the progress of the 
drunkard, from the first glass to the lunatic’s 
cage. The engravings, however, are not the 
best helps to the improvement of the taste. 





Russety’s Series or Reavinc Booxs. From 
Charles Tappan, The “eighteenth thousand,” 
on some of these books, shows their excellence 
to be appreciated somewhat as it deserves to be. 





Tower's Practicat Reaper. The 4th of a 
series adapted to exercise the mind to dis- 
crimination, as well as improve the voice. —From 
B. B. Massey. 

There have also been laid on our table,— 

Tue American Citizen, his troe position, 
character and duties. A discourse delivered at 
Union College, July 1847. By Theodore Sedg- 
wick. From Little & Brown. 

Rev. Mr. Briees’ Discourse before the Au- 
tumoal Convention. From Benjamin H. Greene. 





Rev. Mr. Ricnarpson's Discourse on The- 
ology & Religion. From Crosby & Nichols, 





Davis’ Revetations Reveatep by George 
Bush and B. F. Barrett. From Otis Clapp. 


These last we cannot notice more particularly 
just now. 





{> In the Christian World of last week, it is 
announced that Rey. James F. Clarke “will assume | 
hereafter its editorial department.”’ 


i> Rev. Dr. Ingersoll has accepted the invita- 
tion to become the pastor of the Unitarian Church 


disease under which Mrs. B. had been suffering. 

Mis. B. took passage in the steamer Cambria, 
which sailed hence from Liverpool on the first 
of July. A visiting Scotland and France, 
she returned to London in September, suffering 
evidently under a disease that defied the skill of 
the best medical advisers of that olis. 

She was the daughter of Mr. D. L. Brown,— 
a gentleman who for many years was well and 
favorably known as a teacher of drawing in Bos- 
and was born in Liv 1. She had_re- 
ceived the advantages of a thorough education, 
and was eminently qualified to interest and adorn 
the best moral, intellectual, and refined society. 








MORAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


InsTaLLaTion or Rev. Darius Fores. By 
request of the First Restorationist Society in 
Chester, a Council of ministers and delegates 
from the several Universalist and Unitarian 
churches in the vicinity, convened at’ the house 
of Brother Forbes on Thursday the 21st inst., 
and organized by choosing Br. S. C. Loveland, 
Moderator, and Br. W. Livingston, Sori 

United in prayer with Br. Willis, of Clare- 
mont. 

The Council having organized, the Society, 
by their delegate, respectfully requested that 
Br. Darius Forbes, be installed as their pastor. 
Whereupon it was voted to comply with said 
request, and to proceed at once to install Br. 
Forbes, pastor of the First Restorationist So- 
ciety in Chester. 

Chose Br. 8. Saltmarsh, of Windsor, to pre- 
sent the fellowship of the churches. 
Adjourned to the Chapel to attend to the in- 
stalling services. 

S. S. Loverann, Moderator. 
W. Livineston, Scribe. 








1. Voluntary by choir. ° 
2. Introductory prayer, Br. W. N. Barber, 
Cavendish. 

3. Reading of the Scriptures, Br. L. Willis 
Claremont, N. H. 
4, Hymn. 
5. Sermon, Br. E. H. Chapin, Boston, 
Mass., text, ‘‘Behold, a sower went forth to 
sow.”’ Matt. xiii 3. 
6. Installing prayer, Br. S. C. Loveland, 
Weston. 
7. Hymn. 
8. Fellowship of the Churches, Br. S. Salt- 
marsh, Windsor. 
9. Address to the Society, Br. L. Willis. 
10. Concluding prayer, Br. W. Livingston, 
South Woodstock. 
11. Benediction by the Pastor. 

( Universalist (Vt.) Watchman. 


A Circumstance IN THE Lire oy Catvin.— 
It appears that in about twenty years he ruled 
Geneva, Calvin preached nearly two thousand 
sermons. Of these some twenty have been 
printed, while of the remainder the texts only 
have been preserved. And, of a truth, with only 
two barely possible exceptions, these texts are 
remarkable, They are as follows—Old Testa- 
ment. Genesis, 123; Deuteronomy, 200; Job, 








in East Cambridge. 


jC We learn from the New Bedford Bulletin 
that the Unitarian Society in that city have voted | 
unanimously, to recommend to the Committee to| 
invite the Rev. John Weiss, of Watertown, in| 


this State, to assume the pastoral charge of said | 
Society. | 
I> Rev. Mr. Huntington of this city, has ‘de- | 


clined accepting his recent call to the Church of the | 
Messiah in New York. 


jC A very beautiful and gratifying sight was | 


witnessed at the Rev. Mr. Huntington’s Charch, | 
Sunday, Oct. 13 ,the hour before morning service ,in | 
the baptism of twenty-four children and youth. 
The New Orleans Picayune says, “‘we are pleas- 
| 


ed to announce the return of Rev. Theodore Clapp, 


after an absennce of several months, during which | 
time he has been travelling for the benefit of his 

heath in Earope. He arrived yesterday, looking | 
very well and much improved. 


THe Exror anp THe Mount PPEAsAntT 
ConNGREGATIONAL Societies 1n Roxsury. | 
We announced a few months ago, with a feeling of 
gratification, that the Mount Pleasant (Unitarian) 
Congregational Society in Roxbury, had invited the | 
Eliot Congregational (Orthodox) Society to worship 
in their Charch while the Church of the Eliot So- 
ciety was undergoing repairs. The invitation was | 
accepted in the same frank and Christian spirit with 
which it was given. We are now highly gratified to 
announce another fact in unison with the above. 
Rev. Mr. Alger, Pastor of the Mount Pleasant Con- 
gregational Society, yesterday morning after the 
services, read from the pulpit a vote of thanks for | 
the accommodation which the Eliot Congregational 
Society had received; also a letter from a committee 
of that Society, accompanied with en elegant Silver 
Baptismal Font, with the following inscription: 


FRoM THE Exiot ConcreeGationst Sociery, | 
TO THE Mount PLeasant ConGREGATIONAL 
Society 1s Roxsury. 

October 1847. 


It is truly delightful to record such an interchange 
of kind and Christian feeling between religious so- 
cieties, who in all things do not think alike. | 

{Jour. | 





FOREIGN ITEMS FROM THE LONDON IN 
QUIRER. 


There is much complaint at home and abroad 
of the malpraetices of English merchants. The 
old boast that an Englishman's word is as good 
as his bond, is honored more in the breach than | 


. | 
in the observance. 

The celebrated Mr. Cebden, the Corn Law | 
reformer, and now member elect of parliament, | 
in his visit to Russia, expressed moch suprise at | 
the progress of manufactures, and remarked to a | 


geatieman of Moscow—You need not be afraid | 


| 


of any competition ; cloth weaving is in the most 
favorable state in Russia, and all cireumstances 
combine to bring this branch of industry to the 
highest perfection. 

There is the highest gratification expressed in 
England with the Amewer of the American 
Brethren to the Irish Unitarian Society. 


| 


Chere is increasing interest manifested in the 
Cause of common school education. 





The question, ‘*‘What is to be done with our 
criminals,’’—it is supposed will be presented to | 


F 


> 4 re, 
arliament in the Speech from the Throne. | 


The library et the late Right Rev. Dr. Murphy, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, has been val- 
ved by a competent judge from Londen at £25,- 
000, 

An association for the aid and benefit of dress 
makers and milliners exists i, London, by 
which aid is afforded in sickness, Poverty, &e 
and the hours of work have been Considerably | 
reduced. 





A printer’s pension society exists by which 
telief is afforded to aged and infirm printers and 
their widows, 

George Thompson, Esq., of anti-slavery mem- | 


°ry in this country, and recently elected to Par- een and Oher deparuments mecessary to bring 
liament, has heen reported to be in favor of re-| yp). 1 | into full and systematic operation. 


Pealing the late aet in favor of Unitarian chap- 


els, but he has explicitly contradicted the re- 
port, 





OBITUARY 
MRS, JOHN P. 


_ The Washington, which arrived at New 
jon Tuesday, was the bearer of a letter 
ae son of our respected fellow citizen, Mr. 
e“l0W, announcing the fatal termination of the 


BIGELOW, 











| have here English, French, Italian, and Goa 


) sity has been commenced under the instruction of 


59: Psalms, 94; Isaiah, 343; Jeremiah, 91; La- 
mevtations, 25; Ezekiel, 174; Daniel, 47; Ezra, 
65; Joel, 17; Amos, 43, Obadiah, 5; Micah, 28; 
Zephaniah, 17; total, 1,337. New Testament. 
Acts, 189; 1 Corinthians,110; 2 Corinthians, 66; 
Galatians, 43; Thessalonians, 46; 1 Timothy, 
55; 2 Timothy, 31; Titus, 48; total, 588; mak- 
ing a grand total of 1,925 sermons, and not one 
of them from either of the gospels. 


Cuvurcn or tae ApventT. This Charch, un- 
der the charge of Rev. Mr. Croswell, (Episcopa- 
lian,) has purchased the meeting-house in Green 
street, lately occupied by Rev. Mr. Town’s Socie- 
ty, and formerly by Rev. Dr. Jenks’s, it is said, 
for $25,000. 


Diptomatic Retations wits Rome. The 
Pennsylvania Inquirer states that it learns from 
good authority that our Government has deter- 
mined to open diplomatic relations with the Pa- 
pal See, and that the Hon. James Cooper, of 
Pennsylvania, who has recently set out on the 
tour of Europe, has been entrusted with the 
duty,of expressing to Pope Pius IX. the sym- 
pathy of our government in his liberal efforts to 
advance the cause of rational liberty. 


Romanism 1s Ceyton. An English Baptist 
missionary writes as follows: ‘*Popery is in- 
creasing in Ceylon. The greatest efforts are 
being made to proselyte English burghers and 
natives. A company of nuns are daily expect- 
ed to commence a convent in Colomba. One of 
the bishops is now at Rome, making prepara- 
tions for still more extensive operations. We 


priests, some of the school of Dr. Wiseman, 
and others more allied to the dark ages. 


Sanpwicx Istanps. One of the missionaries 
at the Sandwich Islands, says the American 
Messenger, who has recently taken a somwhat 
extensive tour in the islands, states that the in- 
cidental influence of the gospel upon the man- 
ners and education of the inhabitants is surpris- 
ingly great, especially among the people of Ha- 
wail, where, in a few years more of continued 
prosperity, not a single vestige will be left of 
their former degradation and heathenism. 
Schools are rapidly advancing. The common 
branches are as well taught, in many of the 
schools, as they were in this country twenty 
years ago. The children are clean and well- 
dressed, and the people are rapidly aoquiring 
property. 

Procress of Rerormin Turkey. The Jour- 
nal of Commerce has a letter from Constantinople, 
Sept. 1, from which we copy as follows : 

*‘Under the administration of the most enlighten- 
ed and liberal Grand Vizier thatan Ottoman Sul- 
tan ever secured, Turkey is fast realizing and con- 
solidating all those new aud improved institutions 
which have only hitherto had an existence on paper. 

To carry out his schemes of a reformed admin- 


istration, he is in the greatest want of suitable em- 
ployees for every branch ofthe service. Their de- 
ficiency is in intelligence and education. Torem- 
edy this evil there 1s a Council of Public Inastruc- 
tion, who are devising normal and elementary 


schools for the whole people. In the meantimé 
there is a superior and secondary military school, 
a superior and secondary naval school, and a su- 
perior and secondary medical school. The secon- 
dary schools are preparatory to the superior ones. 
In them all a course of education, liberal compar- 
ed with anything previously existing, is pursued. 
Bat to crown all, there is now building under the 
shadow of Saint Sophia, a University, to receive 
pupils of every religion, and to be taught by pro- 
tessors of whatever nation. The secondary school 
for this already exists on a small scale.’’ 


Harvarp Universiry. We have receiveda 
Catalogue of the University for the Academicai 
years 1847-48, by which it appears that there are 
22 Theological students; 117 Law students ; 165 
attending Medical Lectures ; 5 special students in 
Chemistry, and 10 resident graduates,—making in 
all'319. Of under graduates, there are 59 Seniors; 
83 Juniors ; 69 Sophmores ; 56 Freshmen, and 2 
University students,—269. Total 588. 

The condition of the University was never more 
prosperous than at present. Under the direction 
of its distinguished and able President, not merely 
have their advances with reference to the thorough- 
ness of the Academic course, but also the mainte- 
nance of a sound and beneficial discipline. And 
here, we wouid observe, that the many foolish and 
petty annoyanees, often suffered by Freshmen from 
the class preceding them, have altogether ceased. 

The Seientific School, connected with the Univer- 


Prof. Horsford, with five special students in Chem- 
‘sty, Prof. Agassiz bas been chosen to the Pro- 
fssorship of Zoology and Geology, and will proba- 
bly enter upon his daties ere long. The Professor- 
stip of Engineering will be filled as soon as prac- 


The Library of the University forms no unimpor- 
tant item in the advantages which the institution 
affords. The number of volumes connected with 
all the departments is about 79.200. Of these, the 
Theological embraces about 3.900: the Medical, 
1,200 ; the Law, 12,000 ; the Public Library 53,000. 
Besides these, there are something like 10 000 vol- 
umes connected with different societies of the stu- 
dents. For those who desire to secure a thorough 
academic course, wé know of no institution which 
affords so many facilities as Harvard. [Cambridge 
Chronicle. 


Rervce ror Femate Criminats. We are 


and then thrown upon the world characterless, 


gates of reformation wil be opened. They will 
be instructed in the consoling and upholding 
value of morals and religion ; they will be taught 
the means of industry, whereby they can earn 
their bread; they will be rescued from the ne- 
cessity of guilt; and if not doomed to ruin by 
evil dispositions which cannot be changed, they 
will be restored, repentant and virtuous mem- 
bers, to society, instead of being outcasts and 
curses to that and to themselves.'’ Mr. Chest- 
erton, the governor of Coldbath-fields. is, we are 
— superintending the preparations of the Re- 
uge. 


J 








SECULAR SUMMARY. 








BANVARD’s painting continues to draw custom- 
ers. Parties from all the large towns are daily ar- 
riving here to see this wonderful work. It leaves 
for New York soon, without fail. 


Cueap PostaGe. Itis gratifying to learn that 
the deficiency in the Post Office revenue produced 
by the cheap system is rapidly diminishing. The 
deficit of the first year was $800,000; of the second 
year $640,000, while that of the present year is 
said to be only $40,000. It is believed by those 
who are in a position to Know the sentiments which 
leading men at Washington entertain on the subject, 
that a uniform letter postage of 5 cents throughou: 
the union will be recommended at the approaching 
session of Congress. 


Unitarian Society 1x Stow. We regret 
to learn that the Meeting-house of the Unitarian So- 
ciety in Stow (Rev. Mr. Bates) was destroyed by 
fire on Tuesday, the 9th inst. The fire took from 
the furnace, which had just been put into the build- 
ing, and in which a fire had been made for the 
town meeting on Monday. The building was built 
in 1827, and was not insured. 


Vermont Coititeces. The subdject of a union 
of the Burlington and Middlebury Colleges has 
been for sometime under consideration. We 
learn that it has been finally decided not to unite 
them. 


Law Scnuoon at Camsripce. Chief Justice 
Parker of New Hampshire, has been elected, on 
the part of the Corporation, Roya Prorgssor 
or Law, in the Law School at Cambridge, in 
place of Judge Kent. ‘The Daily Advertiser in 
referring to this appointment says :— 


‘Chief Justice Parker enjoys a most enviable 
professional reputation, and is universally popu- 
lar with ths people of his own State. We can- 
not doubt that his election will add greatly to the 
credit and usefulness of the Law School. The 
Advertiser farther srates that Hon. Henry 
W heaton has been requested to deliver, before 
the Law School, a full course of Jectures on the 
Civil Law and the Law of Nations, and that 
Mr. Wheaton has accepted the invitation. Mr. 
Wheaton has the most thorough knowledge of 
these subjects. His publications on the Law of 
Nations are standard works upon the subject.” 


Mormons at Beaver Isuano. The Daven- 
port (lowa) Gazette says that J.J. Strang claims 
to be the heaven-appointed successor of Jo. 
Smith. At Vorce, Wisconsin, there are about 
1000 of his followers. He proposes, with his 
followers to take possession of Beaver Island, 
(measuring about forty square miles) in Lake 
Michigan. 


SEE WHAT WE ARE DoInc !—A writer in the Mo- 
bile Advertiser, not an enemy to the war, gives the 
following shocking narrative : 

‘Some scenes that we occasionly witness here 
would shock the morals of any robber in tne States. 
A few days ago, just atnightfall, a Mexican came 
running into the hospital, crying most piteously, 
and making all sorts of gesticulation. We follow- 
ed him to his house, wheu a sight, shocking to be- 
hold, burst upon us. On the, floor was lying,a 
Mexican, pierced in the breast by a ball, from which 
the blood was rushing forth. Golding his head 
was his wife and little children. He had been shot 
by a discharged volunteer, because he refused, for 
gold, to barter away the virtue of his daughter, a 
beautiful girl, who stood by, her beautiful hair dis- 
hevelied, and great drops of grief coursing down 
her olive cheeks.’ 


Dears in THe Putprt. Last Sabbath even- 
ing, as the Rev. Dr. Tappen, the excellent 
chaplain of the Alms House, was concluding his 
opening prayer in the chapel of the institution, 
during Divine service, his voice faltered, and he 
suddenly fell in the pulpit, in an apoplectic fit. 
Dr. Reese, the resident physician, with several 
of his assistants, being present in the congrega- 
tion, immediately rendered every assistance, but 
though partial consciousness returned by the use 
of restoratives, the venerable man sank during 
the day under universal paralysis. The deceas- 
ed has been for twenty years successivery the 
chaplain of the Alms House, officiating alter- 
nately at Bellevue and at Blackwell’s (sland. 

[Com. Adv. 


Tue Cuotera. The Asiatic cholera, by ac- 
counts per the Cambria, is fast encroaching up- 
on Europe. It is making fearful ravages in the 
Caucasus, and has already reached Constantino- 
ple. Great fears are entertained that it may en- 
tertained that it may enter the heart of Europe 
and reproduce the desolation of 1832. It has 
penetrated into Russia, and is sweeping away 
thousands with its sanguinary breath. Its course 
thus far has been north-westerly, but should it 
take a more Southern direction, nothing can 
prevent it from scouring the whole continent - of 
Europe. The English authorities are consider- 
ing measures to combat this terrible pestilence 
in case it should reach their shores. 


Four Miuuions or Frencumen. The New 
York Journal of Commerce contains a letter 
from Constantinople, dated on the Ist of last 
September, from which we cut the following : 
“Yesterday, a Frenchman, meeting me in the 
street, said with great enthusiasm, ‘ Monsieur, 
we are three or four millions Frenchmen, who 
are going to embark for America, with a con- 
stitution, to form a separate State in the United 
States ; but our whole scheme is based upon 
Christianity. Our system is Fourierism, im- 
mensely improved, and our agent is already 
presenting the plan to the goveroment in Amer- 
ica,’ You will know whether this accords with 
any movements you hear .of in other direc- 
tions.”’ 


Queen Victoria. The rumor gains cre- 
dence in circles of the highest authority of the 
symptoms of insanity having been decidedly 
manifested by her Majesty. The well known 
liability of her family to this cruel malady 
strengthens the probability of the report. 


Tue Paris Printers. The printers of Paris 
have been for some years past in the habit of 
dining together about the commencement of au- 
tumn. This year, on applying to the Prefect 
of Police for the customary permission, a refusal 
was given. The men, finding a public dinner 
thus reudered impossible, appointed a Committee 
to seek out private premises suited to receive 
their usual number of guests, namely, 500 or 
600 persons, M. Gerbes, a master printer, placed 
at the order of the Committee an enclo piece 
of ground in the commune of Vaugirard, and 
there they erected a large marquee, under which 
tables were laid out for dinner. The men, on 
Sunday, were on the point of sitting down to the 
table, when two commissaries of police entered 
and in the name of the authorities, ordered them 


Coutts has determined to prepare a domicile at 
Shepherd’s Bush, under judicious and merciful 
a capable of maintaining a consider- 
able number of discharged female prisoners whe 
have been condemned for offences, punished, 


tainted, abandoned, ar.4 helpless. To these the 


ther Mathew’s visit to the New World, which 
has been so much spoken of, is now definitely 
fixed, and that it will take place next Spring. 
For some time the citizens of Boston have been 
expecting him, and so strong was the belief 
that he would visit America this year, that the 
commanders of the Train line packets—Ocean 
Monarch, which sailed on the 20th ult., and 
Mary Anne, which left last Tuesday, received 
orders from the owners to place the private 
state cabins of those splendi‘ vessels at his dis- 
posal. The Rev. gentleman has, we under- 
stand, intimated that he will avail himself of 
this generous offer early next Spring. [Cork 
Reporter. 








Wanrep. Copies of the Christian Register of 
Nov. 18th, or No. 46 are wanted at this Office. 
Those who do not keep files of the paper will do the 
publisher a kindness by forwardiog that number ad- 
dressed ‘‘Christian Register,’’ Boston. 

Those also who can spare the paper of Oct. 9th, 
No. 41, will confer a favor by forwarding that num- 
ber. 





QG NOTICE. On SUNDAY EVENING, at the 
Tremont Temple, at 7 o’clock, the Rev. George L. 
Hovey will deliver « Lectare on the effects of emanci- 
pation in the West Indies, and the condition and claims 
of the Colored people of the island of Jamaica, where he 
has resided for several years as a self-constituted Mis- 
si - The undersigned having some knowledge of 


Mr. Hovey, and deeming the interest and importance of 
the subject worthy the attention ofChristian philanthropy, 
have lly united with him inithe appointment of 


this lecture, and would invite the attendance of the re- 
ligious community with which they are connected. 
Samvurc Barrett, 
E. 8. Gannerr, 

8. K. Lorurop, 

E. Prapopy, 

F. T. Gray, 
CHANDLER RossBins, 
J.1. T. Cooriper, 
F. D. Hustineton, 
C. A. Barto, 
James F. CrarKxe, 
R. C. WarTeRsron. 


Boston, Nov. 18th. 


. 





0G Mecwanicat Art. In Dr. Morton’s speci- 
mens thigis particularly to be remarked. ‘he slight 
variatiod® in color between different teeth, or shadings 
in the same tooth, and the set of the gum upon the 
tooth, are given with such truth, that the wearer of 
such, we suspect, might go through life in a broad 
laugh, without the genuineness of his teeth being sus- 
— whatever might be th t of his brains. 

rom the state to which artificial tistry is brought, 
in his specimens, and from the accounts which have 
been before the public, of his agency in demonstrating 
the peculiarities of ether, and making it knowa to the 
world, it is evident that Dr. Morton is a man deter- 
mined not to stop short of a well-earned success in 
what he undertakes. The public have personal inter- 
est enough in him to wish him hearty success, knowing 
as they do, the amount of human suffering which has 
even already been relieved through his courage and per- 
severance in the ether discovery.—Dr. Morton’s Office 
is at 19, Tremont Row.—[ Courier. nov13 





§G- SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The Trea- 
surer of the Sunday School Society acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars from the Teachers of the Somer- 
ville Sunday School and the Bible Class connected with 
it, to constitute their Pastor, Rev. John T. Sargent, a 
Life Member of the Society. It is worthy of note, that 
this is the second contribution of a like sum received 
from this School and Society within the past month 
who, as stated in the communication “in three short 
= have established themselves on a firm basis, and 
ve also contributed of their substance to assist their 
struggling brethren.” 
Boston, Nov. 20th, 1847. 








MARRIAGES. | 





In this city, Nov. 10, by Rev Dr Frothingham, Mr 
Moses Day Kimball, to Miss Louisa Catherine, daugh- 
ter of T. B. Wales, Esq. 

7th inst, by Rev Dr Bigelow, Mr Abel S. Stevens of 
Gardiner to Miss Susan A. Lowell. 

17th ult, at the Warren Street Chapel, by Rey Mr 
Barnard, Mr Martin W Ford to Miss Phebe 8. Nor- 
ris, both of Boston. 

In Windsor, Vt., on the ilth inst, by Rev Mr Salt- 
marsh, E. M. Moore, M. D., of Rochester, N. Y., to 
Miss Lacy Richards Prescott, of that place. 

In this city, by the Rev Mr Russell, George Ricker, 
Esq, of Lynn, to Mrs Sarah Hearsey, doer of he 
late Thomas Barry, Esq. 

In this city, 11th inst, by Rev Mr Lippitt, Benjamin 
Converse to Miss Hannah Elizabeth Brooks, daughter 
of Capt Noah Brooks. 

In Easton, on the 3ist ult, by Rev Paul Dean, Mr 
De Witt C. Lothrop and Miss Elizabeth, eldest daugh- 
ter of Hon Elijah Howard, all of Easton. 

In Gardner, Me, Oct 24th, Mr Jonathan Prescott, Jr, 
of Easton, Mass, to Miss Harriet A. Tafion of Gard- 


ner. 
In Easton, Oct, 31st, by Rev. Paul Dean, Mr Ward 

L. Foster, to Miss Lacy Lowell. 

In Springfield, 8th inst, by Rev H. W. Lee, Henry 

Alexander, Jr, Esq, of New York City, to Miss Amelia 

ewe daughter of Samuel Bowles, Esq, of Spring- 
d. 








DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 11th inst, Mrs Clarinda Rich- 
mond, wife of Rev J. H. Winkley, 25. 

In Dorchester, Nov. 8, Harriet Newell Needham, 9 
years. 

In Burlington, Nov. 2d, Mrs Sarah Ann Worthington 
Wheeler, wife of Rev President Wheeler, and daughter 
of the late John Hopkins, Esq, of Northampton, Mass, 


In Hadley, Nov. 6, Dr William Porter, in his S4th 
year. He was a descendant of President Edwards, 
anda pious venerable man. 

In this city, 9th inst, of croup, Susan Rich Larkin, 
eldest daughter of Charles Larkin, 5 years 7 mus. 

In Lyon, Mr Ephraim Breed, Jr, 25; Mrs B. H. 
Newhall, wife of Mr Isaac Newhall, Jr, 33. 

At Northboro’, Nov 7th very suddenly, Jonas Ball, 
Esq, 72. ‘ 

In London, on the 23d ult, Mrs Louisa Ann, wife of 
the Hon John P. Bigelow, of this city, 47. 

In Mobile, October 29th, of the prevailing fever, 
Stephen R. Lucas, son of Samuel Lucas of this city, 25. 











Gates’ Academy, Marlboro’. 


HE next term at this Institution will commence on 
Tuesday, Dec. 7th, to continue 15 weeks. 

Tuition in English $0 33 per week and in the Lan- 
guages $0 05 per week additional for each language. 
Students can be accommodated in the family of the Pre- 
ceptor for $2 00 per week. This charge includes board, 
washing, &c. 

The undersigned will furnish satisfactory references 
if applied to by lezter. 


nov20 





O. W. ALBEE, Preceptor. 
3tis 





“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA CO, 


NO. 98 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,) 
: BOSTON, 


AS be@h in operation for five years.—Originated 

for the sole purposes of buyimg and selling Teas 
and Coffees, and nothing else; it has met with unexam- 
pled success. Purchasing whole chops at once, and 
selling for cash oaly, at a small advance on the pound, 
they were enabled to make better selections, and sell 
cheaper than tl ose not engaged exclusively in the trade. 
As a general rule there is 


XF TWENTY PER CENT SAVED 49 


in purchasing of us. - We will sell 


5 lbs good Black Tea, for $1 25 
5 lbs superior Black Tea, (Oolong flavor,) 1 50 
5 Ibs good Green ‘Tea, 175 
5 Ibs good strong Young Hyson, 2 00 
5 lbs delicious Green Tea, 2 25 


Many Stores charge 75 cents per pound for no better 
Tea. All our Teas are packed in a style peculiarly our 
own, in half pound to ten pound packages, comprising 
over 50 different kinds, and labelled with our own label, 
duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is forgery. 
Achowe, a NATIVE CHINAMAN, who has had many 
ears experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
a otha, will be found at the Company’s Warehouse, 
directing and superintending the mes fit &c., and 
will be happy to have his friends call dn him. 
cr OUR AIM 18 cp 
TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH. 


Any person, by enclosing the money in a letter, in 
of a postmaster, and sending by mail, will 
ees the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


rected. 

Orders sent through express men answered with the 
same care as on a personal application, and with 
promptness. 

An exclusive agent for the sale of our Teas, will be 
appointed in each town in New England, by applica- 
tion ts the Co. in Boston, postage paid. 

{tG- We employ no Travelling Agents. 69 





to disperse. 





informed by the Literary Gazette, that ‘Miss 


e 


REDDING § CO., Proprietors. 
nov20 lyos 


EVER RECORDED. Waldoboro’, Me., July 
30, 1845. Dear Sir:—Having experienced great bene- 
fit from your invaluable medicine, I feel it my duty and 

ivilege to let the world know what it has done for me. 
Possessed as ares constitution povereliz, I had en- 

— th previous to spring of 1 

he was troubled with a difficulty in my left Page. 
tended with considerable _— Senpatiits in July I 
was violently attacked with a cough, which continued 
until fall; then T was confined to the house eight months, 
during which time my cough was very severe. I fre- 
— ly had spells of coughing which lasted two hours; 

ily raised large quantities of disagreeable matter, ac- 
companied with blood. Sometimes I raised a quart at 
atime. I consulted three physicians, all of whom did 
their best to restore me; gave me up; said they could 
do no more for me; I must die; it was impossible for 
me to live but a short time. One of them said my 
lungs were gone. At this critical moment, when emi- 
nent physicians had exhausted their skill, friends des- 
paired of my life, my own hope of recovery at an end, I 
resorted to 


DR, WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WiLD CHERRY. 
When I had taken one and a half bottles these severe 
apie of coughing were removed. I continued taki 
e Balsam uatil spring, 1844, when I ceased to 
at the lungs, my health and strength improved so that I 
left the house, but was not able to work for a year. 
Now my health is good. I am able to do a day’s work 
every day on my farm. James Comery. 
itness, THomas BENNER. 
For particulars see Dr. Wistar’s treatise on Con- 
sumption, to be had of the agents. 
None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on the 
wrapper. 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 133 Washington 
st., Boston, and by Druggists generally. . nov 


tg NATIONAL ERA: Washington City, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. G. Bailey, Editor; John G. 
rage. Corresponding Editor. L. P. Noble, Pub- 
isher. é 

The leading purpose of this journal is, the discussion 
of the question of Slavery, and the advocacy of the main 
aby ay Joa! 4 Lime’ | Party. -~ —— is given 
to Social olitical Questions of general i ; 
nor are the interests of a Pure Literature —he.. ‘ 
It aims to preserve a faithful record of important 
events; of inventions or discoveries affecting the pro- 
gress of Society; of public documents of permanent 
value; and, during the sessions of Congress, to present 
such reports of its pruceedings, as will convey a correct 
idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and policy. 
The de.ates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican War, expected to arise in the next Congress, 
will occupy a large share of its columns. 

Arrangements have been made for extending and en- 
riching its alrearly valuable Department of Home and 
Foreign Correspondence. 

It is printed on a mammoth sheet, of the finest quali- 
ty, in the best style, at $2 a year, payable in advance. 
The generous spirit in which the Era has been wel- 
comed by the Public Press, and the very liberal patron- 
age it has received during this, the first year of its ex- 
istence, encourages us to hope for large accessions to 
our subscription list. 
It 1s desirable that subscriptions be forwarded with- 
out delay, so that they may be entered before the ap- 
proaching Congress. 
All communications addressed to 

L. P. NOBLE, 
Publisher of the National Era, Washington, D. C. 
nov20 lis2os 








HAMBER’S MISCELLANY OF USEFUL 
AND ENTERTAINING KNOWLEDGE, Edit- 
ed by William Chambers. With Elegant Illustrative 
re. Price 25 cents per No. 

design of the}Miscellany is to supply the increas- 
ing demand for useful, instructive, and entertaining 
reading, and to bring all the aids of literature to bear 
on the cultivation of the feelings and understandings of the 
people—to impress correct views on important moral and 
social questio: s—suppress every species of strife and 
savagery—cheer the lagging and desponding, by the 
relation of tales drawn from the imagination of popular 
writers—rouse the fancy, by descriptions of interesting 
foreign scenes—give a zest to every-day occupations, by 
ballad _— lyrical poetry—in short, to furnish an unob- 
trusive friend and guide, a lively fireside ion, as 
far as that object ps be sttained through the Wowremne- 
tality of books. 
The publication bas already commenced, and will be 
continued semi-monthly. Each number wil! form a 
complete work, and every third number will be furaish- 


AT THE 


Great Silk & Shaw! Warehouse 
F 


0) 
IN MILK STREET, 
A Few Steps from Washington street. 
Owing to the success of OuR ExPERIMENT in com- 

bining the Importing and Retailing business in MILK 
STREET, we are enabled to offer 

UNPARELLED ADVANTAGES 
to Purchasers, and such as cannot be enjoyed at any 
other Establishment in Boston. 
We are now offering to the Public such an assortment of 


RICH DRESS SILKS, 


—AND- - 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS! 


SATINS AND BOMABZINES, MATERIALS FOR 
CLOAKS, FINE ALPACCA VELVETS, %&c., 
FRENCH CLOAKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
etc., as might be ted from the well-known resoure- 

es and experience of our Firm. 

Atv Goops offered at this Establishment are re- 
ceived fresh from the hands of the Manufacturers, and 
will be furnished to Purchasers by the 


PACKAGE, PIECE, OR SINGLE PATTERN, 
at 10 or 20 per cent. less than prices at all other 
ESTABLISHMENTS. 


THE LADIES, 


are again that we “Do RETAIL,” and MER- 
CHANTS from the CITY and COUNTRY, will 
find our Goods specially adapted to the New England 
trade; and always at prices that will render their pur- 
chases safe and profitable. 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 


MILK STREET, 
(Next to the Old South Church,) 


nov20 6wis 





A SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN has 
been opened at Park street church, under the su- 
perintendence of a gentleman who has had twelve years’ 
experience as a Teacher, a part of which was in one of 
the public schools of this city. His dosign now is to 
take the entire charge of the education of his own chil- 
dren, and in connexion with them, to receive a few 
other pupils of both sexes, who shall share the same 
instruction and discipline. 

A competent female Assistant will be employed to 
give instruction in those branches, such as Needlework, 
&c., which are peculiar to female education. 

The terms will be moderate. Application may be 
made between the hours of 10 A. M., and 2 P. M 
Entrance by the front door, nearest the Mall, on ‘T're- 
mont street. 3tis nov13 


EW VOLUME MARTINEAU’S SERMONS. 
Endeavors after the Christian Life, by Rev. James 

Martineau vol 2, London 

The Characteristics of the Present Age, translated 

from the German of Fichte. 

The Elements of Individualism, a series of Lectures 

by William Maccall, 12mo, London. 

Just received together with a fine assortment of Bi- 
bles elegantly bound in velvet and 'urkey Morocco, by 
‘ CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
Importers of English Works, 111 Washington st. 

novs0 is3tos3t 


PREMIUM TEETH, 


MORTON’S LETHEON DENTAL ESTABLISHMENT, 
No. 19 Tremont Row. 
 epreinpe > of Dr. Morton will perceive by the Re- 
port of the Committee of the Fair, that in addition 
to having Ether administered by the original discoverer, 
they are assured of equaliy ancommon advantages in t 
other department of bis profession, a premium having 
been awarded him for a splendid case of Artificial 
Teeth. iseop’ nov13 


RCHARD HILL FAMILY BOARDING 

SCHOOL. Mr. and Mrs. Mack, formerly of 
Cambridge, on the rena & after Thanksgiving, the 
29th inst, propose to open their Boarding School in a 
new house planned and furnished expressly for the ac- 














ed with a title page and table of contents, thus forming 
a beautifully illustrated volume of over 500 pages of 
useful and entertaining reading, adapted to every class 
of readers. The wh fle to be completed in turty num- 
bers, forming ten elegant volumes 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 
[From the N. Y. Commercial Advertiser.] 

We are glad to see an American issue of this publica- 
tion, and especially in so neat and convenient a for.a. 
It is an admirable compilation, distinguished by the good 
taste which has been shown in all the publications of 
the Messrs. Chambers. It unites the aveful aud the en- 
tertaining. We hope its circulation here will be large 
enough to supplant to a good extent, the namby-pamby 
and immoral works which have so long been too widely 
circulated. 


[From the Christian Woild, Boston. ] 
This is one of the most charming books that has fall- 


en under our notice for a long time. Indeed, we feel 
that we must bid it a cordial welcome. If in England 
there are more such works, let’s have them. 


[From the Literary World, N. Y.] 


The deserved success of Chalmers’ Cyclopedia of 
English Literature has encouraged the publishers to | 
commence reprinting‘this equaliy popular series. Its 
aim is more desu ltorv and practical than the Cyclopedia, 
but it is compiled with equal judgment, and adap‘ed to 
the wants of the people. 

[From the N. Y. Albion.} 
This high!y useful and instructive series appears in a 
neat and portable form; three numbers of which have 
already appeared, aud sold at the low price of twenty- 
five cents each. For young persons in domestic life, 
and the rising generation at large, we scarcely know a 
publication conveying so much knowledge of a useful and 
entertaining nature at a price so within the reach of al- 
most every pocket. 


{x This work can be sent by mail to any part of the 
country. A direct remittance to the publishers of siz 
dollars will pay for the entire work. This liberal dis- 
count for advance pay will nearly cover the cost of post- 
age on the work. Those wishing for one or more sam- 
ple numbers can remit them accordingly. 
GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 

nov20 dt Publishers, Boston. 








HE NEW ENGLANDER. The New Englander 
is published by A. H. Maltby, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, in Quarterly Numbers of 152 pages each, in 
the months of January, April, July and October, at $3 
per volume. The postage is paid on all Numbers sent 
by mail after payment has been made. 
The subscriber has the assistance, in the Editorial 
department, of the following gentlemen,—T. D. Wool- 
sey, DD., LLD; Leonard Bacon, DD.; Horace Bush- 
nell, DD.; Professor W. A. Larned; Professor N. 
Porter; Rev S. W. 8. Dutton, aud Rev Joseph P. 
Thompson. 
The first Number of this work was issued in Janua- 
ry, 1843. Five volumes have now been published. 
These will be furnished to subscribers for volame VIth, 
who order the work before the first day of January, 
1848, for $8, postage paid. After that date the price 
of a set of the five back volumes will be raised to $10. 
In the opinion of disinterested and competent judges 
these volumes contain an unusul portion ef matter of 
7 value and interest. Prompt orders are so- 
icited. 
It is confidently expected, that ministers of the Gos- 
pel will take a special interest in the circulation of the 
New Englander, since they must desire to have the 
families of their parishioners, as well as their own, fur- 
nished with reading of this elevated character. 
The Publisher therefore proposes to send a copy of 
the work gratis, to any clergyman who shall remit $12 
in advance for four new subscribers ; and to make a cor- 
responding deduction from the price of his copy for any 
less number of subscribers. 
For a single subscriber he will allow one dollar; so 
that any clergyman who shall remit $5, will be entitled 
to have two copies sent, postage paid, tohis order. 
In all cases of prepayment, the Postage will be paid 
by the Publisher. 
Parishioners—ladies and others—who wish to confer 
a token of affection and respect upon their pastor, and 
make him a more useful minister, may do so, by obtain- 
ing four subscribers, the number requisite to entitle him 
toa copy gratis. , 
The subscriber is happy to bélieve, that the reputa- 
tion of the New Englander, which has from the first 
been constantly rising, with only a slight temporary in- 
terruption, is now established on a so id basis ; and he 
would assure its patrons, that no exertion will be spared 
to make it still more deserving of favor from the wise 


and good. 
pod EDWARD R. TYLER. 


New Haven, Oct. 1, 1847. 
nov26 lt 





‘ ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 184. Price 12} 

4 cents. 

The Novel-Writer’s World. 

Distribution of the Sense of Pain. 

Wit of Humor. 

The European News. 

False Messiah of the Mahrattas. - 

Trading Morals. 

Tis Useless Trying—a Tale. 

The White Quakers of Dublin. 

. Cholera Approaching. “aE 

hi Week at Six Dollars a Year 

re reer E. LITTELL § CO., ’ 

165 Tremont st. 


CPAA MAS whom 
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HE GOSPEL OF TO-DAY. A Discourse de- 

livered at the Ordination of T. W. Higginson, in 
Newburyport, with the Charge, Right Hand of Fellow- 
ship, §c., &c. 20 cents. This day published 








CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
is3t 111 Washington st. 


novl3 


commodation of twelve pupils. Their course of instruc- 
tion will embrace the Ancient and Modera Languages, 
and the English branches usually pursued in Academies. 

The house is situated in Watertown, near the Water- 
town and West Cambridge Depot, on the Fitchburg 
Railroad, six miles from Boston, in the midst of exten- 
sive and diversified grounds, in the immediate vicinity 
of the well known Wellington Hill, commanding a wide 
and beautiful prospect; is well warmed, well ventilated, 
and supplied with an abundance of pure spring water in 
each story; also a bathing room, containing a douche, 
shower bath, &c., &c. 

For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, 
care of S. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. 


Nov. 13th, 1847. i anl 





OMMITTEES AND TEACHERS are invited to 
look at the PRACTICAL READER; the Fourtn 
Boox of Tower’s Series for Common Schools, de- 
veloping PRINCIPLEs of ELocuTio, practically illus- 
trated by elementary exercises, with ReaDinG Lessons, 
in which references are made to these principles; witha 
partial VOCABULARY at the end of each lesson, to impart 
a knowledge of language understan lingly, in giving the 
meaning of above a thousand difficult words in their prac- 
tical application and use. Teachers say this is the 
best Reader yet published and that its practical utility 
will bring it into general use. 
Just published by Cady & Burgess, New York—B. 
B. Muzzey § Co., J. Ww. Reynolds & Co., Boston. 
oct30 





In Press, and will soon be Published, 


HE UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL REG- 
ISTER, for 1848, containing Astronomical and 
General Information; Statistics of Liberal Christianity ; 
a brief outline of the Doctrines of Unitarianism, select- 
ed from various writers, and Miscellaneous Articles. 
*,* Clergymen are respectfully requested to make 
the work known among their people. 
&G- A liberal discount allowec. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


oct30 111 Washington st., Boston. 





OPLENDID ILLUSTRATED WORKS. The Po- 
S etical Works of Fitz Greene Halleck, now first col- 
lected, illustrated with 7 steel engravings, 1 vol Svo. 

The Mirror of Life, edited by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill, 
11 beautiful engravings; Scenes in the Lives of the 
Patriarchs and Prophets, 7 engravings; this same vol- 
ume matches Scenes in the Life of the Savior and Apos- 
tles, published last year. 

Scott and Scotland, 27 steel engravings. 

The Rhine, 80 steel engravings. 

A Gallery of 100 stee| engravings. 

The Parables of Our Lord, splendidly illustrated and 
bound. 

Thomson’s Seasons, a new and splendid edition, &c., 


&c. Just received by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
ist 


nov13 111 Washington st. 


LANNELS. BENJ. & E. JACOBS & CO., No. 
85 Tremont Row, have received their Autumn sup 

ply of Flannels, comprising an extensive variety of 
styles and widths, among which are 5-4 and 6-4 extra 
fine English Flannels, and 5-4 and 6-4 Silk and Wool 
do for infant’s Blankets; Welch and American gauge 
Flannels; Patent Flannel, 7-8 and 4-4 Silk and Wool 
do, Shaker Flannels of an extra stout fabric; Cotton 
and Wool do; Flannel Sheeting 24 yds wide, milled 
and twilled Flannels; Unbleached and Undressed do, 
Unbleached and Bleached Cotton, do. Most of the 
above goods are particularly manufactured for their 
trade, and are of a superior fabric, and many of them 
warranted not to shrink in washing. septlS 








TALUABLE RELIGIOUS LIBRARY,—compris- 
\ ing Jahn’s Introduction, do Hebrew Commmon- 
wealth, do Archeology, Cappe’s Summary, do Life of 
Christ, Lardner’s Works, 5 vols 4to, Leland on Reve- 
lation, Newcomb’s Observations, Rosenmulla on New 
Testament, 5 vols, do Old Testament 4 vols,Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, South’s Isaiah, Scriptaral Interpreter 
edited by Dr. Gannett and others, Religion of Nature, 
Tucker, Light of Nature, Stuart’s Complete Works, 
Paley’s Complete Works, Wardlaw on Unitarianism, 
Vindication of Unitarianism, Campbell’s Lectures, 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments, Coleridge’s Friend, Cogan 
on the Passions, Carpenter’s Harmony, Spark’s Es- 
says and Tracts, Taylor on the Atonement, Jassillon’s 
Charges, Locke’s Common Place Family Bible, Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, Locke on the Epistle, Taylor on 
Romans, Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Voices of the Chareh in 
Reply to Strauss’, Dodd’s Common Place Family Bi- 
ble, Christian Examiner complete, Barnes’ Isaiah, 
Text Book of Ecclesiastical ya — Scriptare 

tions, &e., &c. For sale low 
Hlustrationss Seo CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


nov6 isStostf 





NGLISH, FRENCH AND AMERICAN STA- 
E TIONERY. ar a of Cap, Letter and Note 
Paper; Tissue, Cartridge and. Wrapping Paper; En- 
velopes; Drawing Paper; Bristol Board; Bonnet and 
Binders’ Board; Drawing and Writing Pencils; Os- 
borne’s Water Colors; Sealing Wax; Wafers; Steel 
Pens, on cards and in boxes; Gold Pens; Black, Blue, 
and Red Writing Ink; Gold and Silver Pencil Cases; 
Inkstands; Pocket Books; Wallets; Memorandum 
Books; Card Cases; Motto Seals; Letter Stamps; 
Visiting Cards; Gammon Boards; Chess Men; Port- 
folios; Work Boxes; Writing Desks; Trager 
Porcelain ae — ee Drawing 
Copy Books; Indeli nk, &c. ‘ 

Por sale wholesale and retail at SIMPKINS’S ae 
94 Washington street. oop 








Also,—a large 


NGLISH BIBLES just received. A 
E assortment of Amertan Bibles, posbenr ont had 
sale at low prices, at SLMPKINS’S, 94 Was’ 
street, 


DANIELL & CO., 


201 Washington Street. 
H4ve received the most part of our Stock for 


FALL SALES, 


We are now prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE AND 
RETAit,a 


BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF GOODS, 
In all our Departments, viz.:— 


THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 


—AND— 


ALEPINES, 


Laces and Embroideries, 


QUILTS, BLANKETS, 


COTTONS, FLANNEL, 
Housekeeping Articles. 


—AND—. 
MOURNING GOODS. 


Our Stock is alread and we shall 
Pa inen tenapeenl of nig” Baw. gir Steamer. ° 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and at 

ONE PRICE! 
DANIELL & CO., 
sept25 tf 


No 201 Washington st. 
ANCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER- 












CISES, Minervan Hall, 339 Washington street. 
R. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
just arrived in this city from and Paris 


the ities. 
Afternoon Classes for Y Ladies, at 3 and & 
o’clock on Mondays and T risen io 

Soning tee for Yoong, Gatton at 8, same 
Evening, for lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cinq Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthente Exercises on Wednesda 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. 8S. will have 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
chest expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. 8S. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 
, = Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
erred. 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to Mr. S. at the 





Hall, or to Mr. F. L. Capen, Principal of the High 
Schoul for Young Ladies. t oct2 
PROSPECTUS. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 

wis be published on the first of December, 1847, 
and continued on the first of March, June, and 
September. 

t will be devoted to the interests of no Party, or 
Class, but its conductors will endeavor to present an 
open and fair field for the notice and discussion of mat- 
ters pertaining to Philosophy, Literature, Politics, Re- 
ligion, and Humanity. 

The Review will be conducted by R. W. EMER- 
SON, THEODORE PARKER, and J. ELLIOT 
CABOT, assisted by several other gentlemen. 

Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the 
price of $3,00 a year, in advance. 

Communications, Subscriptions, &c., should be ad- 
dressed to the Publishers, s 

COOLIDGE & WILEY, 
12 Water Street, Boston. 

C. & W., have for sale, at Wholesale and Retail, 
ALDEN’S PICTORIAL MAP OF THE UNITED 
STATES. is4mos 

July 31, 1847. 


CARRIAGES, 
BUGGIES AND CHAISES, 


O* the latest patterns, made to order, and constantly 
on hand. 
Also a good variety of Second Hand do., by 


E. A. Chapman & Co, 





CAMBRIDGE, 
BRATTLE #QUARE-—NEAR THE COLLEGES. 
my8 istf 





JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, 


HOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER, Im- 

porter of Watche, Clocks, Plated Ware, Fancy 

Goods and Ornamental Articles, has a choice selection 
of the above, of the finest quality, aad 





JEWELRY 
of the newest and richest styles. 
SILVER WARE 
in every variety for family use. 
—ALso— 
COMMUNION ET AND BAPTIMAL FONT. 


Orders for manafacturing Silver Plate, will receive 
the personal attention of O. Ricu. 

Designs may be selected from a t number of new 
and beautiful drawings, which will be executed in his 
unsurpassed style of work uanship. 

Hair for preservation tastefully wrought into Broaches, 
Bracelets, Finger and Ear Rings, etc. 

Watches repaired under the direction of an experi- 
enced workman from Europe. 

Church Tower, Gallery, and Vestry Clocks made to 


order. 
NO. 69 WASHINGTON STREET, 
my8 3mis opposite State street. 





RENTHAM ACADEMY. The Winter Term 
will commence on Tuesday, the 7th of December. 

L. ALLEN Kinespury, 

S. Dewine, Jr. 
References.—Boston—Rev. E. S. Gannett, DD.. 
Rev. Martin Moore, Dea. Moses Grant. Wrentham— 
Elisha Fiske, Rev. Horace James, W. Needham, 
Rev. Harvey Newcomb, S. Natick, Rev. B. Gannett, 
W. C. Chandler, M. D. 5tis nov6 


R. BUSHNELL’S DISCOURSE ON CHRIS- 
TIAN NURTURE,—-and subjects adjacent 


thereto. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


Evangeline—A new Poem, 
ssays. 





A new edition of Emerson’s 
A new and beautiful edition of Thompson’s Seasons, 
illustrated with a large number of engravings. 

Just received and tor sale at SIMPKINS’S, 94 
Washington street. nov6 





EDICATED INHALATION. For Pu 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic A ffec- 
tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, No. 238 Washington 
street, Boston, personally, or by letter, where he treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, but 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected and sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its trae course. Patients out of the ae | are re- 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 
Nore.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident ‘o our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of ome hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 
nov6 isly 


CARPETS. 


TAPESTRY, BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY, SUPERFINE 
. AND COMMON : 


CARPETINGS! 
JUST RECEIVED AND ARE NOW OPENING AT 
BREWER’S CARPET STORE, 


No. 28 Court STREET. 
—Also, anew variety of— 


PAINTED CARPETS! 
afl of which will be sold a very lowest market prices. 


* 








AND GENTLEMEN visiting Boston, 
a ad to examine my large stock of Murrs, 





axes and Boas, manufactured under my own 
onan and in all cases warranted. Also, new 
patterns of Fur band Caps, for Men and Youth. Bur- 
PALO, and Fancy Sie1-# Ropes, of every aca 
tion. Wholesale Rooms, 2d and 3d stories, 173 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. W. M. SHUTE. 
oct 2 





RIGGS’ CONVENTION SERMON. Just we 
B lished, the Sermon preached before the — 
Convention of Unitarian eye - oe ass., 
by Rev. Geo. W. Briggs, GENS. . "GREENE, 

novl3 3t- 124 Washingtog st. 
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IT 18 COMING! 
BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


In the age of mythic vision, 
Years gone, as years do fly, 

Poets dreamed of fields Elysian 
Where the glories never die. 


Painted they the bright delusion, 
Often called the Golden Age, 

Andi they lent the gay illusion, 
Borrowed light from fancy’s page- 


But their strains rebearsed the story 
Of the ancient days of dream, 

When the world’s primeval glory 
Made the past enchanted seem. 


Ir 1s cominG! sure and onward; 
Coming from the realms of day! 

While the spirit locking sunward, 
Like an eagle, sees the ray. 


Earnest souls around us labor, 
Yearning for the coming time, 
When the scimetar and sabre, 
Sheathed, shall cease their deeds of crime. 






When the words of love shall waken 
World-wide fibres in hearts of 
When the spirit shall be shak 
Till it finds its God again. 


Night’s high-priest, the Egyptian Pharaoh, 
Bids the hastening time delay, 

Planting in the pathway narrow, 
Stubble creeds that fear the day: 


Telling Faith’s bright, earnest children, 
They that bear the oppressor’s chain— 
“Get ye to your tasks and burden, 
Get ye to your bands again: 


“Yet a day shall end your sorrow, 
Ye shail serve the gods ye know, 
On the morning of the morrow 
Out of Egypt ye shall go.” 


Long the world has heard the fable, 
Sought the sin-procrastined day ; 

But the towering walls of Babel 
Soon shall wed their native clay. 


Earth’s old temple, dome and pillar, 
Like a charnel filled with death, 

Builded by the brother-killer, 
Mindeth what the spirit saith. 


In its shadow, pure and olden, 
Lieth Freedom’s corner-stone, 
Which we seek, while songs embolden, 
Hearts of giant-trust alone. 


Out of darkness life is springing— 
Out of dumbness glorious speech ; 

Prophets from the dead are bringing 
Living souls that boldly teach. 


Out of brass and out of iron 
Soon shall come the shining gold, 
While the beams shail then environ 
Realms whose splendor is untold. 


Then shall love spring forth unbidden; 
Then shall Light spring forth unborn; 
For their foes shall all be hidden 
Jn the unclonded Golden Morn. 





SONNETS. 
BY WILLIAM 4H. 
5. 


BURLEIGH. 


Thou wert an infant on thy mother’s knee, 
Blue-eyed and golden-haired, and with a smile 

Soft as the light o morn, yet full of glee, 

The weary heart from sorrow to beguile; 

A dear babe, ‘‘beautiful exceedingly,” 

Girded with love, and guarded all the while, 

When first I knew thee. Thou didst then become 
Dearer than words can speak, or thou canst know— 
And through long years my heart hath kept thee so, 

Shrined in its inner temple—though my home 
Hath been afar from thine, and in my dreams 

Only, could I behold thee—ever pure, 

And ever young—my spirit’s cynosure! 

Thus still distinct thine infant image seems. 
Il. 
Yet now I meet thee in the 'lushing bloom 
Of happy girlhood—only half a child, 

A woman half—exempted from the gloom 
That care too often brings, yet not so wild 

With kindling joy, a8 ere thou knew’st the doom 

Phat waits us all. 

With so much of thy childhood’s loveliness 

Around thee yet—and with the sweeter grace 


till gentle, loving, mild, 


Of spirit beaming from thy radiant face— 
Though thou art changed, I cannot love thee less; 
For thou hast kept the freshness of thy heart 
Untainted by the world. 
Guard thou that treasure, till thy life is o’er, 
And be as pure and gentle as thou art. 

lil. 


Sweet friend! for thee of Heaven I ask a boon— 
Tis not that wealth or beauty may be thine— 


O, evermore 


One oft corrupts, the other fades, how soon! 
*Tis not that science on thy path may shine— 
That light may set in darkness long ere noon— 
Bat O, be knowledge, beauty, wealth divine 
Shed on thy sou!—Virtue’s immortal dower! 
So shall thy heart with sweet affections glow, 
¥ Thy band be prompt to minister to wo, 

Thy soul be strong to spurn unholy power! 
Then shall thy life in sunshine glide away, 
Love, joy, and peace, thy true companions be ; 

And when death comes, thy spirit to set free, 
Angels shall bear thee to eternal day! 
[Ladies’ Wreath. 





MISCELLANEOUS. — 


For the Register. 
TALES OF THE CHURCH, NO. XIII. 
THE NOBLE EXILES. 
A. D. 1550—1558. 

[The subject of the following tale is taken 
from an article in the Edinburgh Review for 
April of the present year, on ‘*The Marian Ex- 
iles.’’} 

Bright and happy was the scene, when 
Richard Bertie and his bride received the con- 
gratulations of their friends. She, the daugh- 
ter of Lord Willoughby, had in obedience to 
her father, given her hand in youth to the cele- 
brated Charle$ Brandon, Duke of Suffolk. For 
a few years, she had cherished with conscien- 
tious faithfulness, and with a tenderness more 
filial than conjugal, the failing strength of het 
illustrious husband: and when at length he died, 
she had shed tears of true feeling over the ven. 
erable torm which had once been first in every 
knightly exercise. 

Catharine of Willoughby had married an 
aged man in obedience to purental ambition ; 
how, sated with the pleasures of rank, Catha- 
rine of Suffolk gave her hand to one of hum- 
bler name, but whose nobility was in his vir- 
tues. Yet, though untitled, Bertie was of an 
ancient and wealthy family, and even in that 
proud age, it was deemed no undeserved honor 
when he won the lovely Duchess dowager to be 
his bride. In the chapel of their mansion had 
Archbishop Cranmer pronounced the nuptial 
blessing ; and as the wedded pair received the 
greetings of their friends, all things seemed to 


promise enduring happiness to those whose 


hearts and hands were now anited. 
Amidst the entertainment that followed, @ 
trampling of horse in the court Yard, and a sud- 





some distinguished guest. 

“It is he,” said the Countess of Cumberland 
to the bride; ‘‘it is his highness.” 

“This is indeed an unexpected honor,’’ said 
the Duchess, with an expression of pleasure 
more than gratified vanity alone could give. 
‘‘flaste Richard,—for such a guest I can release 
you even at this hour.” 

Soon the lofty doors were thrown open, and 
a group entered, marshalled by Bertie himself. 
The Protector—the Duke of Somerset—was 
there, and around him not a few of the noblest 
in the land; but among them all, every eye was 
turned on one, a boy of pleasant though thought- 
ful countenance, whose delicate appearance al- 
ready suggested the presence of some danger- 
ous malady. As he advanced up the hall with 
a demeanor mixed of youthful innocence and 
manly dignity, every eye greeted him with 
glances of admiring loyalty and love, and every 
tongue swelled the shout of welcome, ‘‘Long 
live King Edwaid !’’ 


It was a stormy evening, in the month of Jan- 
wary, 1555. The rain and hail beat through 
the leafless trees, and reached the travellers who 
pursued their way on foot towards the town of 
Wesel, near the Rhine. 

‘Give me our boy, Richard,” said the female. 
“] have scarce carried him the whole day, and 
you need rest,” 

**Nay, dear Catharine ; his weight is as noth- 
ing to me; but oh that I could shelter both him 
and you from the cold and rain.”’ 

**At least, Bertie,’’ said his wife, ‘‘we are 
now on Protestant ground. Wesel cannot be 
far off.’’ 

‘Thank heaven!’’ replied Bertieg ‘*Thank 
heaven for that! We are beyond the reach of 
the queen and her blood hounds! How many 
of the wise and good have been less favored!" 

“Oh Richard, when the good Archbishop 
gave us his blessing, little did we think that he 
would perish in the flames.’’ 

‘Stretching forth into the fire, without shrink- 
ing, the hand that in a moment of weakness had 
signed his recantation.’’ 

‘*“And good old Latimer, and Ridley, and so 
many others. Butoh Bertie, that they should 
have murdered that innocent child, the lady 
Jane!”’ 

““*T was a cruel deed. They all knew that 
the poor girl had but yielded to the command of 
her parents in consenting to be crowned.” 

**How fatal was that attempt, Bertie! But | 
for that, perhaps this queen might have ruled | 
more gently.” 

“It may be as well,”’ he replied ; ‘‘The ways | 
of Providence are dark, but we can sometimes | 
discern a light bursting through. It was a bold | 
attempt indeed, but not an unrighteous one, in 
king Edward and his council, to exclude the! 
Catholic heir, and place your step daughter’s 
child upon the throne.* It failea indeed ; bat | 
the blood which queen Mary has shed wilbdo | 
more for the reformation than if it had succeed- | 
ed. This queen will be the last papist that the | 











ir 
| through what is yet before us?!’’ 


nation will endure.’’ 
‘‘The storm thickens, my husband! Oh my 
boy, my little Willoughby, how can he live 





‘‘Courage, my noble wife! We have seen| 
j nae friends meet ‘he axe and the flames for the | 
| cause of truth. He who upheld them and has 
| rescued us thus far, will guide us through this 
| storm.’* 

At last the exiles reached and entered the | 
gates of Wesel. The semblance of poverty, | 


which sometimes excites suspicion, at others | 





quiets it; and the two wearied fovt-passengers, 
—the man carrying an infant, while the female | 
bore her husband’s cloak and rapier, atiracted | 
nothing but a glance of contemptuous pity from 
the Sentinels of the Duke of Cleves, the Sover- | 
eign of Wesel. | 
They passed on, lovking anxiously at the | 
buildings, till the wide archway of one, og 
mounted by the bush, the emblem of the vint- | 


ner’s trade, gave hope of entertainment ; and | 








the Englishman and his noble lady entered the 
rough inn. 

**And who may you be, friend?” said the bur- | 
ly innkeeper, as Bertie hasted to place his wife | 
and child near the blazing fire. ‘*We take not 
in every stranger without kuowing whence they 
come, and who they are.”’ 

Ilis words were less intelligible to the travel- 
lers, who understood bat littke German, than was 
the sinister expression of his face, and the loud 
menacing tone of his voice. 

**We are English travellers,’’ said Bertie in 
French, ‘‘who have been overtaken by this 
storm, and a 

**W hat jargon is this you are talking, man ? 
Why can ye not say in plain Dutch, who ye be? 
Think ye an inn-keeper knows all the outland- 
ish tongues of you strolling men-at-arms ?”’ 

“We are English, suffering from rain and 
cold,’ said Bertie in latin, raising his voice and 
looking round the room in hope that some one 
person could understand the language which he 
employed, then the common medium of commu- 
nication among educated men of different coun- 
tries. 

“That sounds like Latin,’’ said Hans Grau- 
ling the sexton, who sat regaling himself near 
the fire. ‘‘Shame it is that stout men-at-arms 
in a Protestant country, should patter the lan- 
guage of the old wicked priests of Rome.” 





den blast of trumpets, proclaimed the arrival of 


and to be respecied without any 


WILLIE BARTON’S KITE. 


BY MRS. L. C, TUTHILL. 


That famous kite! It was taller than the 
boy who made it. Willie had spent all the time 
he could spare out of school, for four weeks, 
and it was completed one bright Saturday after- 
noon. 

True, the eight sides of the kite were not ex- 
actly of equal length, but still it was an octagon 
kite ; in the centre was a sunface of gilt paper, 
and in one corner a mvon-face of silver paper, 
and stars were scattered all over it, and the boys 
declared it wasa perfect beauty. _ 

Wilhe Barton was to fly his kite from ‘‘the 
Green,” or public square, and crowds of boys of 
all sizes were assembled to witness its glorious 
ascent into the clear blue sky. ‘There was line 
enough to it, Willie believed, to carry it fairly 
out of sight. ; i 

The hearts of the eager crowd beat high with 
expectation, and several of the larger boys 
pressed forward to have the honor of holding up 
the magnificent kite. 

‘*Tom Nixon, you may take hold of one cor- 
ner,” said Willie Barton, ‘‘and you, Bob Skate, 
may hold the other.”’ ee a 

The chosen two, proud of the distinction thus 
conferred, stepped forward, and stood, as sup 
porters ou each side of the beautiful kite, like 
the lion and the unicorn on the British coat of 
arms. 

Just as Willie had unwound his line and was 
about to ron with the kite, Tom Nixon ex- 
claimed, ; 

‘‘Stop! stop ! there is no tail to the kite.” 

‘‘Never mind that,’’ replied Willie Barton; 
“T choose not to have fny kite like every other 
boy's kite. Come, now, there is a first rate 
wind ;— let go.’’ 

Willie ran full speed. 

The kite floundered about, flapped over, and 
then fell flat upon the ground. Tom Nixon 
| hooted and shouted out, ‘*] told you so! Who 
ever heard of a kite without a tail ?”’ 

It was your fault, Tom; you did not hold it 
right. Sam Horton, take hold there with Bob 
| Skate,*’ said Willie. 

The two boys held up the kite; Willie again 
gave the command, ‘*Let go,”’ and ran forward. 

Over and over whirled the kite, and then 
down it tumbled again. As well might a flat- 
fish have attempted to fly. 

The boys now all laughed, and hooted and 
| shouted, ‘‘Hurrah for the kite without a tail.” 
| Poor Willie Barton ! Nobody had ever told 
| him why a tail was needed to akite, and he 
thought it was only for ornament. He had 
/never reasoned about it at all. If he had, he 


might have known that the tail keeps one end of 








| 


| of the hymas and of the stanzas is affixed in 


j 


| a kite down while the line holds on to the other, | 


| 
i 
} 


| it up, where it floats in the air. 


and thus the wind presses against it and carries 
Air isa fluid, 


water is thinner than molasses, and molasses is 
not so thick a fluid as quicksilver. The kite 





keep its place without the tail and line. 

| **Come, Willie, let us be friends,’’ said Tom 
| Nixon; “I have been fixing a tail for the kite, 
and we will have a large bunch of dandelions on 
the end gf it. Run and gather them, boys.”’ 


i 


|much thinner than water, to be sure, but then 


country placed his son with a dry goods mer- 
floats upon the fluid air, but then it could not | 


The little boys scattered to collect the flowers, | 
for Tom Nixon’s commands were generally | 


obeyed. He was the first scholar ia the school, 


and, besides, a good-natured, generous boy ; of | ; . 
: rat, od y; | mediately wrote to the father of the young man 


course, he was a great favorite. 

**Who told you to take the command of my 
kite '’’ demanded Willie, in an angry tone. * | 
tell you I don’t like a tail to a kite.”* 


| 
' 


‘Well, then, if you choose your kite to 20 on | 


the ground like a mud-turtle, have your own | 
way ; but it does seem to me that the place for | 
sun, moon, and stars, is in the sky,” said | 


‘The boys now returned with the long-stemmed 
dandelions. Tom tied them in a bunch, and | 
fastening them to the tail, said, 

‘Now, boys, you know that this tail will not | 
go up without the kite, and it is just as certain | 
that the great, beautiful kite cannot do without | 
the aid of its humble friend. But Willie Bar-| 
ton chooses to have his a ground kite, let us go! 
and make a kite to match the tail.” 


‘Hurrah for Tom Nixon,’’ shouted the boys. # 


“Do listen to reason, Willie Barton,” said 
Bob Skate. ‘Just have the tail tied to the kite, | 
and see if she will then cut such awkward ca- | 
pers.”? 

Willie knew that he was in the wrong, but it 
was wofully hard to confess it. But the crowd 
of boys were following after Tom Nixon, and | 
he was about to be left alone with his unfortu- | 
nate kite; therefore he concluded that it was 
best to surrender. 

“Don’t be off, boys,’’ said he ; “you may | 
just try the experiment; though I don’t like | 
such mean thinge as dandelions for an oraament | 
tw iny kite.” 

“Oh they correspond with the sun in color 
and form,”’ said Tom Nixon, as he fastened the 
tail to the kite. 

‘Now, Willie Barton, run like a lamp-light- 
er,’’ said Tom Nixon, holding up the kite at the | 
place where the sticks met. 


Willie obeyed. Up, op, went the kite, the | 
tail waving to and fro. Up, higher, and higher, 
it went, sailing and careering gracefully in the | 
air, until at length its stars disappeared, then its | 
sun and moon, and finally it floated at the end of 
its line, looking, as Tom Nixon said, **No big- | 
ger than a tadpole, and just like one.”’ 

Willie Barton appears to the reader a silly 
boy, but, in truth, there are boys, and very 
large boys, too, who are as silly as he. 

When a boy expects to recite his lesson well, 
without having done more than glance at it, | 
his kite is without a tail. ‘i 

The liar who expects to be believed, éven | 
when he speaks the truth, Ais kite is without a | 


| 
| 





tail. 

The rude boy, who pays no attention to good | 
manners, and yet pretends to be a gentleman, | 
his kite 1s without a tail. | 

The mean-spirited, selfish boy, who never | 
does a kind act for his school-mates, and yet ex- 
pects to be popular, his kite is without a tail. 


The son of a great and good man, who ex-! 
pects to be considered great and good, merely! 
because his father is, or was, great and good, 

be respect effort of his | 
own, his kite is without a tail, j 

The boy, or the man, who expects to gain | 
anything truly valuable without labor, is trying | 
to fly @ kite without a tail. [New Miscellany. 


eae 
A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT OF CHARITY. 


A short time since, a young girl came into | 
town, an entire stranger to every body here, —— 
seek employment. She succeeded in obtaining | 
a situation, and after working a fortnight was 


| 
| 





"Ye get no good of me, by your latin, sir 
lanz-knecht’’--said the taverner. ‘I want no 
company such as you, or the woman with you, 
Out of my house, and if you cannot understand 
what I say, there is the door,’’ he added, point- 
ing to it in a manner not to be mistaken. 

**At least,’’ said’ Bertie, ‘Gold is a universal 
interprever ;”’ and drawing forth his purse, he 
placed five broad-pieces in the hand of the inn- 
keeper. 

The man would have willingly yielded, had 
they been alone, though the possession of so 
mech money and its lavish use confirmed his 
impression that his visitor was a disbanded lanz- 
knecht or man at arms, who feigned ignorance 
of the language of the country in order to avoid 
questioning. But the hall of the inn was full 
of guests, before whom to receive a character 
80 suspicious, for payment of a sum which prob- 
ably had but recently been robbed from some 


taken ill, and died. During her illness, she was 
attended by the woman with whom she boarded, 
by the neighbors, and by such young ladies in 
| the employment of the Messrs. Bakers, as were 
able to devote their time to her. After her 
| death, the Overseers of the Pvor were applied 
| to dircharge the funeral rites, as she had neither 
| money nor relatives. They were able to fur- 
nish only a plain, cheap coffin, with neither 
glass nor plate, and a spot in the town burial 
ground, at Fort Hill, for her interment. As 
soon as it was known that this was jhe extent 
which they were authorized to do, a subscrip- 
tion was raised by the young women of Messrs, 
Bakers’ factory ; a neat coffin was purchased, 
with a plate bearing the name and age of the 
deceased, and a lot was bought in the Cemetery, 
The bell was tolled, the faneral service perform- 
ed, and the friendless one was followed to the 
grave, and consigned to the earth, by the young 
ladies, whose only bond of syinpathy with her 
was that she was alone here, a Siranger, and 
was eceking, like them, to gain a livelitwod and 
independence by the honest labor of her hands, 
And there, in our beautiful Cemetery, she 





honest Dutch merchant, would have been,—so 
thought the inn keeper,—to sacrifice the charac- | 
ter of his house. 

“I will have none of your ill-gotten gains,’ | 
he exclaimed. ‘Oct with you both. You wii]! 
find your tongue, I dare say, when you have 
to use itor lie in the street.” 

[To be continued. ] 


j 
| 





ministrations, will her memory remain, und like 


sleeps, and no unhallowed foot will tread rudely 
upon her grave. Inthe hearis of those young 
gitls, who so qutetly and lovingly paid these | 





guardian spirits, they will watch over the bed 
of her repose, and cherish the flowers that will | 
spring up there as spontaneously, and as sweet- 
ly, as if the lonely ove had been borne to a 
splendid burial by troops of rich friends and 
Kindred. [Hingham Patriot. 








PUBLIC WORSHIP IN GERMANY. 


Discourses from the pulpit in Germany are, 
for the most part, addressed to the feelings rath- 
er than the reason. The theologian does not 
often discuss on the Sabbath the profounder 
mysteries of his faith. Such discussions are re- 
served for the lecture-room or the printed page. 
Discourses like those with which Drs. Hopkins 
and Emmons, or even Dr. Dwight, edified their 
auditors, if not quite unknown in Germany, are 
exceedingly rare. ‘The sermon is often a mere 
homily, or a mere exposition of a passage of 
Scripture which occurs in the lessons of the day, 
or it is a popular illustration of some truth, in- 
terspersed or concluded with appeals to the 
hearers. It is generally level to the capacity of 
the great mass. It is likewise, for the most 
part short. Nothing would be more appalling 
to a continental audience, or even to one in Eng- 
land, than those protracted discussions ouce 50 
common in New-England and Scotland, and 
happily not now wholly discontinued. The 
length of the discourses, to which the writer of 
these lines have listened, has varied from twen- 
ty minutes to thirty-five. One reason of this 
brevity is the time which is occupied in singing. 
In this delightful exercise the whole congrega- 
tion, without exception, unites. Those who 
might have been wearied with the sermon, now 
awake and join in the hymn with the whole 
heait. The writer can never forget a spectacle 
of this kind which he saw in one of the old 
churches in Nuremberg. ‘The great edifice was 
crowded, one half of the auditors at least, stand- 
ing. ‘The sermon had been delivered in a fer- 
vent manner, and had apparently mach interest- 
ed the feelings of the audience. Immediately a 
powerful and well-toned organ sent its peals 
through all the corners and recesses of the ca- 
thedral, and in a moment every adult and child 
in the vast throng broke forth in praise to the 
Redeemer, in one of those old hymns, mellowed 
by time, and which breathe not of earth, but of 
heaven, The effect, at least upon a stranger, 
was overpowering. Nothing like it ever can be 
produced by a small choir, however scientifical- 
ly trained. The performance of the latter must 
be comparatively dead, because being so artistic 
or scientific, or so modern, or it has been sub- 
jected to so many mutations, that few can join 
in it, if they were permitted so to de The mu- 
sic for a popular audience must imple, and 
then, especially if a great multitude unite, it 
will often be affecting and sublime. The sing- 
ing in the German churches sometimes occupies 
an hour, or more than an hour. The number 


large letters to the wails and pillars in various 
paris of the house, so that there is no confusion 
or delay in finding the page. [Prof. Edwards 
in Bib. Sacra. 





Tue Honest Boy. A gentleman from the 





chant in Street. For a time all went well. 
At length a lady came to the store to purchase 
a silk dress, and the young man waited on her. 
The price demanded was agreed to, and he pro- 
ceeded to fold the goods. He discovered, before 
he had finished, a flaw in the silk, and, pointing 
it out to the lady, said, ‘Madam, I deem it my 
duty to tell you there is a fracture in the silk.” 

Of course she did not take it. 

The merchant overheard the remark, and im- 


to come and take him home ; *¢for,”? 
‘*he will never make a merchant.”’ 

The father, who had ever reposed confidence 
in his son, was much grieved, and hastened to 
be informed of his deficiencies. ‘Why will he 
not make « merchant?’ asked he. 

‘Because he has no tact,’’ was the answer. 
“Only a day or two ago, he told a lady volon- 
tarily, who was buying silk of him, that the 
gvods were damaged, and | lost the bargain. 
Purchasers must look out for themselves. If 
they cannot ‘discover flaws, it would be foolish- 
ness for me to tell them of their existence. 

‘And is that all his fault?’’ asked the parent. 

**Yes,’’ answered the merchant; “he is very 
well in other respects.”’ 

“Then I love my son better than ever; and | 
thank you four telling me of the matter: I would 
not have him another day in your store for the 
world.”’ 


said he, 


' 





A Remarxaste Experiment. A _ recent 
work of science gives the following novel exper- 


TO BE FOUND 
AT THE 


LADIES? EXGHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 





ONE PRICE ONLY. 


URCHASERS* OF DRY GOODS, either at 

WHOLESALE or RETAIL, should always visit 

this Establishment before making their selections, as 

they will find, at all times, a full assortment of the new- 
est and most desirable styles of 


SHaw ts, Cioaks or VISITES, 
RICH SILKS, SATINS, CLOAK MATERIALS, 
EMBROIDERED DRESSES, 


DRESS GOODS, 


in all fashionable materials, selected expressly for ths 
House in Foreign Markets, and_ received by the earliest 
arrivals after they appear abroad. Also, an immense 
stock of STAPLE GOODS. 


Linens, Blankets, Flannels, Cottons, 


and in fact, everything for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s 
wear, or 





HOUSEKEEPING, 


thereby enabling customers to purchase everything AT 
ONE PLACE, and saving much risk and trouble, asa 
LOW PRICE is always put upon every article, to en- 
sure ‘‘quick sales,” 


COME ONCE AND YOU WILL COME AGAIN, 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


OPPOSITE THE MARLBORO’ HOTEL. 





octl6 6wis 
JEWETY & PRESCOTT’S 
SPACIOUS 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ESTABLISHMENT 
IN MILK STREET, 
(Next to the Old South Church,) 


BOSTON, 
Is the ACKNOWLEDGED DEPOT for all kinds of 


RICH SILK GOODS, SHAWLS, 


And Cloak Materials; Elegant Paris Visites, Sacks, &c. 
&c., Merino Goods, Bombazines, Alpacas, Orleans 
and Parametta Cloths, in more than our usual 
variety of 


Choice Styles, Colors and Qualities. 


I7 JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S business is the Impor 
tation and Sale of the above Guops, exclusively, and 
the superiority of their 


LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS! 


—AND - 


RICH DRESS SILKS, 


IS WIDELY KNOWN AND APPRECIATED. 


THE LADIES 


Who have patronized us so liberally for ten or twelve 
years in Tremont Row, are vow reminded of the great ad- 
vantages of buying ia 


MILK STREET; 
And MERCHANTS from the Country 


Goods PERFECTLY ADAPTED to the 
trade, and the tastes of 


THEIR CUSTOMERS. 


In fact, 
those who 
have ever traded 
with us, can testify 
that we sell « DIFFER- 
ENT CLASS OF GOODS 
from those to be found elsewhere, 
and NO LADY or GENTLEMAN can 
learn what the market really contains, with- 
out previously examining the assortments of beau- 
tiful styles at 


JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S 
SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 
MILK STREET, 
A Few Steps from Washington street. 
r2inp3m 


will find our 
New England 
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New Work on Book-Keeping, 





UST PURLISHED, “A simple method of keep- 
J ing books by double entry, without the formula or | 
trouble of the Journal, adapted to the most extensive | 
wholesale or the smallest retail business ;”” by George 
N. Comer, Accountant, Boston. 3d Edition, (1847,) 
now ready,price 624 cents. Blank Books 30 cts per set. | 

The unprecedented demand for this work, is its best | 
recommendation—upwards of 200 mercantile firms in | 
the city of Boston having adopted the method, in the | 
short space of one year since its first publication. Nu- 
merous testimonials of its excellence have been re- 
ceived from Merchants, Clerks, Professors, Teachers, 
and the Press. Professor Tatlock, of Williams College, 
Mass., says, “1 am glad that you have made the sub- 
ject so simple and so plain. 1 think it decidedly supe- 





iment, which settles questions of some impor- 
tance in philosophy. 

**Two hundred pounds weight of earth were 
dried in an oven, and afterwards put into an| 
earthen vessel. The earth was then moistened | 
with rain water, and a willow tree, weighing 5| 
pounds, was planted therein. During the space | 
of Syears the earth was carefully watered with 


} 


| Tain water, or pure water ; the willow grew and | 


flourished ; and, to prevent the earth being mix. | 
ed with fresh earth, or dust blown on it by the! 
winds, it was covered with a metal plate perfor- | 
ated with a great number of small holes, suitable | 
for the free admission of air only. Afier grow- | 
ing in the air for 5 years, the tree was removed, | 
and found to weigh 169 pounds and about 3 
ounces; the leaves which fell from the tree 
every autumn were not included in this weight. | 
The earth was Wen removed from the vessel, | 
again dried in the oven, and afterwards weighed; | 
it was discovered to have lost only about 2} 
ounces of its original weight ; thus 160 pounds | 
of woody fibre bark, or roots were certainly pro- 
duced, but from what source? The air has 
been discovered to be the source of the solid ele- 
ment at least. This statement may at first ap- 
pear incredible, but on slight reflection its truth 
is proved, because ths atmospheie contains car- 
bonic acid, and is a compound of 614 parts, by 
weight of oxygen, and 388 parts, by weight of | 
carbon. 





THE PRPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
. ° + * are 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
S_now open for the reception of pupils. Hours 9 
till 2. 

Orat Instruction, Lectures, APPARATUS 
Mars and DiaGRams are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of study, from SELECT CLASS BOOKS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the SpeaKine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Parstine, Music, Em- 
BROIDERY and the various essentials to a thorough 
and accomplished female education. 

For HeattH, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DeProRtTMENT, the pupils have free access to a GyM- 
NAsiUM FOR LapiEs, and, if desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 

All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a DIPLOMA of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 

‘Teacuers will be employed who are distinguished 
in their several departments, as follows, viz. 

Miss Martha C, Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 

Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 

Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher «f French. 

Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 

. German. 

OE. Li nton, Ornamental Penmanship. 

B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lectarer in Perspective. 

Drawing, Painting and Perspective. 

B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Chor: Singing 

Prof. Sullivan, in the newly invented “Lapies?* 
DRAWING-ROOM CALISTHENICS,”’ for Health, Grace 
and Elegance of Deportment. 

Forther particulars, terms, and References give 
the School rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 

F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 
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ARABLES OF THE LORD. A splendidly illu- 
P minated edition in a perfectly unique and beautiful 
binding. 

Artist Life, by H. T. Tuckerman,—Artist Life, or 
Sketches of American Painters, by H. T’. Tuckerman, 
1 vol. 

The Rose or Affection’s Gift for 1I848S—10 steel en- 
gravings. oo 

The Rough and Ready Annaal—a Military Souvenir, 
with 20 engravings. Just received b 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street. 
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Bo yo see WORKS, 20.000 copixs sotp. Fam. 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 

The Christian in his Closet, 2d ed. 12mo. 

The Daily Monitor, Svo, pp. 374. 

The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Psi of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 

mo. 

The above published and for sale ,wholesale and re. 


rior to any other work on the subject.” E. B. Whit- | 
man, Principal of the Hopkins School, Cambridge, says, | 
**You have been signally successful in making plain to 
the comprehension of the pupil every difficult principle | 
of the science.”” John J). Philbrick, Teacher of the May- } 
hew School, Boston, says, “It is evidently a well digest- | 
ed, practical treatise, and such an one as might be ex-| 
pected from an able, practical accountant.” Isaac F. | 
Shepard, Teacher of the Otis School and Editor of the 
Boston Bee, says, ‘We believe it to be the best systews | 
we ever saw.”” It is a concise, accurate, and time- | 
saving plan, commending jtself to the general use of | 
mercantile men.’’— Boston.Atlas. ‘The volume should 
be in the store of every business man.’’—Boston Courier. | 
‘The most concise, common-sense treatise upon double- 
entry that we have ever seen.”’— Boston Traveller. | 
For sale by the Booksellers generally, and at CO- 
MER’S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, NO. 
:7 STATE STREET, BOSTON. This establishment 
is open day and evening for instruction in Writing, 
‘Book-keeping, and the other requirements of a Mer- 
chant’s Clerk, upon a system of actual practice. Stu- 
dents are aided tn procuring suitable employment. ‘he 
NAVIGATION department is under the immediate 
charge of a Professor of Nautical Science in the United 
States Navy. aug21 





REENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
NEWLY SreReEotyPED Epition. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Socie- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new type, and the other with the Service Book and 
Supplementary Hymns. 

The additions have been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C, Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined the work, since they were made. 

It is believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent. collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett;) Bulfinch st- 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) I street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev.Dr. Dewey;) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley ;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard’ Universit ys Cambridge, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Detchewer, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield,Lancaster,Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. II; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y ; 
Providence, Newport, R. 1.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng. 
land and the Southern and Western States. : 

We respectfuily request Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses 
when copies shall be sent them for examination, : 

JENKS, PALMER & COo., 

024 tf Chambers 131 Washingon st. 


REMIUM GOODS. The subscriber having pur- 
chased the “SUPERB” ASSORTMENT OF 
SOLAR LAMPS AND CHANDLIERS, 
GIRANDOLES AND CANDELABRA. 
a exhibited at the Mechanics? Fair, now offers 
them for sale at his store, 29 TREMONT ROW, 
where he solicits also the attention of purchasers to his 
rich stock of Watches, Clocks, Silver and Sheffield 
Plate, Table Cutlery, Tea Trays, &c., &e. 
23 B. FOSTER. 











oct GEORGE 
gee OF CONSOLATION, 31 Edition. — 
J WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO. have just pub- 
lished anew and beantiful edition of Sermons f Con- 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 
paper and large type, Lound in haodsome English cloth; 








tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washingtos 


street. lyeopis my8 


price $1. 





my29 «tf Corner of Washington and School sts. 





Hite Satie are 
er patients a ic 
at all bane found at her res ’ s es 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde sireet, Boston, Mass. 


where she will attend to all diseases incident to the hu- 
man frame, in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
THOSE ARISING FROM IMMORALITY. 

Mrs. Morr has had great experience and success in 
her practice, which from her location in Boston is 
too generally known to require further comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over others, as she receives 
many of her 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 

from Europe, where they are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she is enabled to cure 
many diseases which have baffled the skill ot some of 
the most talented and eminent physicians in the country. 
Persons residing at a distance from Boston, who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can do so by letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
their case fall 

mail. 

Mrpicines forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
fever expresses from Boston, to all parts of the United 

tates. - 

jLETTERS must in all cases be post paid, and the 
will be promply attended to. ei we je . 





Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 


HE undersigned having been inted Agents to 
T the Albion Company for Susaee 40d viciait » are 
prepared to receive proposals for Insurances on ives, 
and are empowered in unexceptionable cases to grant 
a without reference to the Board of Directors in 

naon. 

ADVANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business al dels FORTY 
years standing. 

Fgeeplons may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying iaterest. 

The insured participate at oncE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casn. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B.S. Jacxsox, M. D., J. 
Mason Warren, M.D. 

Prospectuses and all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ Exchange, Boston. 

WM. HALES, } Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, } for Boston and vicinity. 
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ORGANS 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 

tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 
furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Charch, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FIRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 
myl osly 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gen. SEcRETARY, 
AT 
CROSBY §& NICHOLS 
118 Washington street, Boston, 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A 


U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 


= BELLS. The Subscribers continue to 
cast 
CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also— Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLar 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

my} isStosly 








S. D. CUNNINGHAM, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT: 
MANUFACTURERS AGENT FOR THE SALE OF 
BOOTS, SHOES, LEATHER, &c., 
AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
NO. 10 RAILROAD BLOCK, 








Lincoln Street, 
(Opposite Worcester and Western Passenger Station,) 
BOSTON. 
ry Call and see. STORAGE. 
my 22 lisos6m 
REMOVAL. 


Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 
WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 
augl4 uf 


IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 

ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLET, would inform 
their triends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 3389 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 











N.B. Henry ALLEN alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 

.to notify our friends and the public that the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firin of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, a the old stand, NO. 293 
WASHINGTON 8i. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN, 


osly ap3 





pReaesse ACADEMY. This Institution is 
at present under the charge of Mr. J. A. Hastings, 
assisted by able and competeut Teachers. * 

Instruction is given in all the branches preparatory 
for College or business, 

The year is divided into four ternis, beginning the 
first Tuesday in September, December, March and June. 
Tuition is $4 00 for English branch—$5 50 for those 
who attend to the languages. Board can be obtained 
in the same family with the Preceptor for $2 50 per 
week, including washing, &c. The location is pleas- 
ant, possessing every advantage of situation which 


could possibly be desired, and every exertion wiil be, 


made for the improvement of the pupil both ia and out 
ot School. 

RereRrences.—Maj. Benj. Wheeler, Framingham, 
Hon. Josiah Adams, do, Rev. Chas. Train, do, Hon. 
Samuel Greele, Boston, Rev. Ralph Sanger, Dover, 
Col. Moses Edgell, Fram'ngham, Rev. Wm. Barry, do, 
Simon Whitaey, do, Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, do, 
Trustees. os3m oct30 





LINT’S GEOGRAPHY. The History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi Valley; to which is ap- 
pended a Condensed Physical G hy of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and the whole pie Ea Continent ; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of “Recollec- 
tions of the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
For sale at the office of the Christian 


ister 14 
Water street. a 


* pill 








NE MANUAL OF HOMCEOPATHIC VE- 

TERINARY MEDICINE; or the Homceopa- 

thic treatment of the Horse, the Ox, the Sheep, the 

Dog, and other Domestic Animala, by F. A- Guatler, 
1 


$1 25. - 
Published and for sale by OTIS CLAPP, 12 School 
street. 6 seprls 


VATE WORSHIP. ¢ 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association’ 


tion. . 
jishers 


, : D 
il R, 


@ Committ 
Ninth bq; 
‘lhe respectfull 
Collection of Hymns for the Socicties of the Unie.” | 
do.,\omination. _ The commendations have bean 
bestowed upon it by those by whwn: it has been exam; 
el, and who are qualified to judge ot its value, ™ 
As an evidence of the estimation in which the « Chris. 





ly, and receive her answer by return of 


ian - 
—— 1s held, we are permitted to the fol. 


[Extract from a letter by Rev. Dr. Franci of Can. 


‘Tha idge. J . 

tion; and I feel enough the look with grea tsatisfac, 
ligation to* the Gu Somminity are under much ob, 
Association’ for" the Ittee ol ¢ Cheshire Pastoral 
| vauty and interest Be valuable contribution to the 
collection many hymns worship. I find in your 
* should have expeciag oe to me, and—whar 
vest taat I nave ever seen. "p,, 7° likewise among the 
great good taste, and witn a ee te made wit) 
vides some fitting strain of sacred t that Popply pro. 
vasion and subject. The number of tivuce Lo 


| think none too large; and it is «, ing eet 

Inthe following Becens 2 mm ? ew 
The ing ieties haye j troduced _ 

tiun Hymns? into their Churches: the * Chris 


Broadway Society, South Bos: Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s do, Hinghad, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East 


Rev. pass do, Barnstable, Masa, 


Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. A 
. Livermore’s do, eene, N. H. 

Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N. H. 

Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. H. 














~— » Pomfret, Vt 
- ——,T N. Y. 
‘Rev. C. Bradfo Bridgewater, Mass. 


Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambri 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N — 
j elo ivinity School i 

Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Ag ‘ qe 
_ a Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 

oun: Pleasant ional 
Rev Mr Lave Me eee — 
——, Ware, Mass. 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, C idge, 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
a Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 

ocietics about furnishing themselves with H 
Books, ave requested to send to us for copies of = 
above for examination. 
» Bridgeport, Conn. 
» Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr Brigham, Taunton. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, 

825 lisostf 111 Washington st 
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HE PLAYMATE, A Peasant ComPAnioy 
FOR Spare Hours. A New Illustrated Per}. 
odical, expressly intended for the Young. Comprising 
Original Tales, Stories, and Ballads, Fables, Histor). 
cl Anecdotes, Poetry, new and old, aad Reac ings jp 
Natural History. Each Part will be illustrated with 
from twelve to twenty Wood-cuts, from drawings \y 
eminent Artists, and one large Etching. : 
CONTENTS OF PART I. 

To be issued early in August. 

The Playmate’s Address, by the Editor. With; 
picture by Edward Wehnert. 

Traditional Ballads, Edited by Felix Summer, 
Valentine and Ursine. With two Pictures by Hen 
Warren. 

_ The Hermit: a Tale. Illustrated by a Dresden &. 
tist. 

The Three Sunbeams, by R. H. Horne. With Ty, 
Pictures by E. Duncan. 

The Natural History of Birds, by Charlotte Smid, 
With an Hlustration. 

Little Freddy and his Fiddle, by A. L. Grin 
Translated by Marlame de Chatelain. With Four Ps 
ures by E. H. Wehnert. 

The Month of May, by Mary Roberts. With; 
Large Etching by John Absolon. i 

* The following Parts will contain 

Articles by Mary Howitt, Felix Summerly, Mrs, { 
C. Rall, John Edward Taylor, Meta Taylor, R. § 
Horne, Madame de Chatelain, Ambrose Merton, Ms 
Harriet Myrtle, Charles Boner, Mary Roberts, Berth 
Auerbach, Hans Christian Andersen, Mrs. James Wit 
tle, and the Editor. 

Pictures of “The Wolf and the Lamb,” by Mulready 
“The Muscipula and Robinetta” of Sir Joshua Re. 
nolds; ‘The Church-Stile” of Sir Augustus Callest; 
and others from Original Drawings by Redgron, 
Townsend, Elmore, Absolon, Goodall, Pickers 
Wenhert, &c., &c. 

THE PLayMatE will be published on the first 0 
every month, in numbers of thirty-two and sometiss 
forty pages, at One dollar per annum, in advance, 

*,* A ‘iberal discount to agents. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, Pususures, 
111 Washington wreet. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWARD STREET 
DR. B. T. PRESCOTT 


Would inform his friends and the put 
generally, that having increased his 
cilities for manufacturing and insert 


Mineral Teeth on gold plates, and secured the servi 
of accomplished workmen in the several branche 
Dentistry, is now enabled to afford whole or parts 
sets, done in the very best manner, on fine gold, 
‘much lower rate than formerly. 

Particular attention paid to cleansing and filling Te 
with gold, thereby arresting the progress of decas, 
rendering them useful for many years. Toothache 
in the majority of cases without extracting. Prices 
sonable. All operations warranted to give compl 
satisfaction, or no pay. Please call and examine 5° 
mens. 


aug7 





STONE BUILDING, 





14 & 15 HOWARD STREE! 
OPPOSITE PEMBERTON HOUSE, 
BOSTON. 


_N.B. Uaving furnished his apartments with 
lights, Dr. PRescorr is able to attend to any o¢ 
tions in Dentistry in the evening. tf ml 





Dr. 8. StockingySurgeon Dentig 


EING in possess‘on of every valuable improves 
in the art of manufacturing and setting the ss 
teeth—whether it be the result of French, Eng's, 


‘| American ingenuity—has made such extensive @ 


ments, ws to be able in future, to afford them, of ol 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at an 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory ¢ 
own, for the manufacture of the block + ork, carve" 
false gums, he is prepared, with all the requisite # 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of? 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric press" 
otherwise. That will not only be much easier" 
worn, but will give to the mouth and lips a more * 
ral external form, especially where much sbrihi 
the gum has taken place. This style ef work hi 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superioritl' 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, a 
fect adaptation. The public may rest assured! 
~ used at this office, in mounting teeth, will st! 
8 fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. Ts 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, ell 
change its color, or produce an unpleasant taste. 
furthermore! if, after wearing the Teeth six ™ 
they are found not to Piso. “h purpose for whic? 
were made, and do not give pe ‘fect satisfaction, ' 
returned, the woney will be refunded. Especial r 
tion will be given to all other branches of the pro 
such as filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, st 
pivot, extracting, and killing nerves withont pain” 
use of Letheon, regulating, &e. ‘The public are ™ 
to call and examine specimens of work. eet 
OFFICE, NO. 266 WASHINGTON S78 
Corner of Avon Place, Boston. 
jy3l 6m 























Et 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING st08 


| assem sres A. GUSHEE, (late a Sule 
Darwin Chaflin’s,) has taken the new iV 
Store, 263 Washingion St., third door ante ad 
ter st., where may be found the RICHEST ON si 
sortment of GENTLEMEN’S FUR 
wry in — city. ts nereien fon 
e has made arrangements to re om) af 
the best and newest style ot CRA Hpk birt 
+» @8 soon as they are out, and wi ais 
the English Steamers many desirable , “4 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer = oil 
He respectfully requests his friends and t e . 
visit his store, where they will be attentive} 
ed, and his Goods shown with much a gage” 
Rooms te let over the Store. _istt 





USHNELL’S DISCOURSES ON CHP 
TIAN NURTURE, ands all subjects 
thereby. By Horace Bushnell, 1 vol 12mo- 


cents. Just received eae & NICHOL. 
oct30 is3t 


111 Washing!” 
Houses for Sale or To Let 


OR Sale or To Let, in Old Cambridge, to 


Price 








modern built Dwelling Houses, eligibly 9" 
Cragie st., about three minutes walk from the a 
Each house contains 12 rooms, with every ©” 
for genteel families, with a fine Garden wre bb 
same, with Fruit Trees, Currant Bashes and ail 
&c. They are well supplied with the best © ott 
Coaches run to and from the city every tea ob 
large postion of the purchase money _ ra 
long time. Bank or Railroad Stock wou 

change. 
“er ‘or further particulars inquire of JOSEPH 





LER, Esq., 47 Court st., Boston, or of ROYAL ® 
ARDSON, on the premises. 
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